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News From Washington at Last! 

In the April 26th issue of TE EPHONY, attention was called 
to the dearth of news out of Washington affecting the tele- 
phone situation, which was considered rather queer in view 
of the fact that the Department of Justice and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been investigating the question 
The caption of the editorial was “How About 
In the 


for months. 


It, Washington?” last week important . announce- 
ments have been made at the capital, which may be considered 
as reasonably definite answers to that query. 

In the first place, the government filed a suit at Portland, 
Ore., for the dissolution of the Bell telephone monopoly on 
the Pacific coast, and to compel the Bell to relinquish con- 
trol of the Independent companies in that region. Details of 
this proceeding will be found on another page of this is- 
sue. 

Equally important is the statement that the federal law 
department is preparing to file a suit at Chicago, under the 
Sherman anti-trust law, to sever the Chicago Telephone Co. 
from the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent 
Bell corporation. This suit will be similar to the proceeding 
instituted at Portland. 

Suits are also to be started in other cities with the purpose 
in view of divorcing from the American T. & T. Co., the 
telephone operated by local interests. It 


plants formerly 


is also declared that the government will attempt to set 
aside the transfer of patents made to the parent company. 
In brief, the plan of Attorney General McReynolds will be 
to break up the telephone trust. 

Opinions may differ as to what will be the outcome of these 
court proceedings against the Bell combination, but there 
can be no doubt that Independent telephone men can sit on 
the side lines and watch the battle with a keen interest. 
They can, too, derive solid satisfaction from certain allega- 
tions made by the government lawyers in the bill filed in the 
One 


“The construction of 


Portland case against the Bell on the Pacific coast. 
of the allegations reads as follows: 
the Independent lines in many respects is superior to that 
of their 
They afford secrecy in communication, a feature much de- 
sired by telephone users, and not possessed by the Bell in- 
strument. These and other advantages made the Independent 
lines possible for the local and long distant fields. They did 


rivals, and their services are more efficient. 





a large and constantly increasing business and but for the un- 
lawful practices stated, would have continued to do so to the 
great advantage of their owners and the general public.” 

While his attorney general was filing the papers in this suit, 
President Wilson permitted his views on trusts and the ques- 
tion of monopolies to become knewn, and those views are 
as strong as his vigorous English can make them. The presi- 
dent is opposed to both trusts and trustees. He does not 
believe that this country and its commercial activities should 
be handed over to be managed by a coterie of rich men even 
though they are sincere in the conviction that they are best 
fitted to run things. He is against the idea that the trusts 
shall be recognized as a permanent part of our economic 
order, and that the government shall try to make the trusts 
the instruments through which American life shall be devel- 
The President 


contends that all the American citizen needs to get along 


oped on its industrial and commercial sides. 


is right and justice. 

“Shall we try to get the grip of monopoly away from our 
“Shall we withhold our hand 
and say monopoly is inevitable, that all we can do is to regu- 
late it? 
ment in competition with monopoly and try its strength against 
We have not 
one but many established and formidable monopolies in the 
United States. 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for the independent man to 
enter. 


lives or shall we not?” he adds. 
Shall we say that all we can do is to put govern- 
it? We are at the parting of the ways. 
We have many fields of endeavor into which 


We have restricted independent credit and opportunity ; 
we have controlled development, and we have come to be 
one of the worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled 
and dominated governments in the civilized world—no longer 
a government by free opinion, but a government by the 
opinion and the duress of small groups of dominaat men.” 
Again, after declaring that the trusts have captured the 
government, Mr. Wilson says: “I don’t believe that benev- 
olence can be read into the hearts of the trusts by the super- 
intendence and suggestions of the federal government, because 
the government has never within my recollection had its 
suggestions accepted by the trusts. On the contrary, the 
suggestions of the trusts have been accepted by the govern- 
ment. There is no hope to be seen for the people until the 
partnership is dissolved, and the business of the party now 
intrusted with power is going to be to dissolve it.” 

















The Man Who Doesn’t Really Count 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


He tries to build by lying instead of trying, but if his head were as long as his ears, 
he'd realize what an ass he is. His viewpoint is all askew—he doesn't know the dif- 
ference between being “‘smart’’ and “‘clever,’’ or ‘‘sly’’ and “‘shrewd.” 

He mistakes his blindness for the world’s esteem. If he were one whit less con- 
tented, he would discover that he’s just a human ostrich with his head buried in the 
sands of conceit and his real character revealed to every one. He is not a man of mark, 
but a marked man. The outcry that follows him is always a jeer instead of a cheer. 
Before long, he stands marooned upon the shores of life, vainly signaling for some 
friendship to sail him back to safety. 

He lives on the theory that every one is a bigger fool than himself. But he is like 
the illustrator who has used his face as a model until he unconsciously outlines his 
own personality in every drawing. 

He sows betrayal and double-dealing, and, because the seed of his deceit doesn't 
sprout at once, he forgets the consequences. He isn't aware that a lie always finds its 
voice, and, when it does start to sprout, a fog-horn is a whisper in comparison. 

He can no more escape his irresponsibility than he can halt his shadow by slugging 
it with a sand bag. 

His past may be slow in finding his trail, but when it limbers up and goes in 
pursuit, it travels with a speed that makes a sixty-horsepower racing car look like a 
rheumatic snail. 

He is trying to pick the lock of Fortune, but no mortal burglar has ever turned 
the trick. If he has any doubt upon this point, a little Judas Iscariot, Benedict Ar- 
nold, or the late Cassie Chadwick, will supply him with considerable information. 

He chooses the downgrade and goes on his way deluded with the idea that he’s 
the rising man, but, like every other lobster, he’s moving backward all the while he’s 
trying to get ahead. 

Whenever he is endorsed, he turns himself into a human promissory note, and pro- 
ceeds to discount himself, leaving his innocent friends saddled with the settlement when 
his misdeads fall due. He is no better than a chicken thief who robs a hen roost, eats 
the fowl, and throws the head and feathers on his neighbor's back door step. 

When it’s far too late, he awakens to the realization that gone wrong won't cover 
another, any more than salt will blot out a claret stain—it's bound to work its way 
through and show. A dozen lies piled on top of the first one won't hide what's at the 
bottom—they merely act as coats of varnish and bring it out more clearly. 

He exercises all the ingenuity and scheming and procrastination within his power 
to circumvent facts—but facts are a sort of widows’ overgrown sons—bound to come 
popping up when least wanted. 

Like the boy who ate the green apples in the dark, he doesn’t find out that his judg- 
ment is bad until he can’t change his mind. 

Old Man Norton had the situation down pat when he said: ‘There's two kinds 
of varmints which | ain't got no use for—a rattler, and a liar—givin’ preference, how- 
somever, to the reptile, it bein’ agin his code as a snake and a gentleman, to deceive 
nobody as to his intentions.” 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
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Government Files Anti-Trust Suit Against Bell Combine 


Attorney General McReynolds Makes First Move at Portland, Ore.-—Asks Relinquishment of Control Over Inde- 
pendent Companies— Wants Distribution of Securities to Persons Not Connected with Bell Concern 


—Suit Also Planned to Divorce Chicago Telephone Co. from A. T. & T. Co. 


Attorney General McReynolds has caused a civil anti- 
trust suit to be filed at Portland, Ore., to bring about the 
dissolution of the alleged telephone monopoly of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the northwest. The 
parent Bell organization its are charged 
by the government with absorbing Independent telephone 
companies to destroy competition and create a monopoly 
in Oregon, Washington, Montana and Idaho, in violation 
of the Sherman law. 


and subsidiaries 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DEMANDS. 


This is the first time action has been taken to apply 
the federal anti-trust statute to the telephone situation. 
The government’s first move was made in the West because 
the attorney general believed there existed a peculiar sit- 
uation demanding immediate attention to cure evils said 
to have been brought about by unfair practices and il- 
legal combinations. The attorney general asks the court 
to compel the Bell companies to relinquish control of the 
Independent Telephone Co. of Seattle, the Home Tele- 
hone Co. of Puget Sound, the Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., the Interstate Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., and the Independent Long Distance Telephone 
Co. If necessary to accomplish the dissolution the court 
is asked to appoint a receiver for the properties. 

Attorney General McReynolds’ well known views that 
the pro rata distribution of the stocks of the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco cases did not bring about a real disso- 
lution of those combinations are strongly reflected in the 
present suit, in which he specifically requests the court 
to require the alleged telephone trust to dispose of the 
stocks, bonds, and physical properties of the independents 
‘to persons not connected with the Bell companies as stock- 
holders otherwise.” 

He asks for the _ restoration, practicable, of 
the competitive conditions existing prior to the consolidations, 
that the Bell companies, their agents be 
enjoined from acquiring interest in or control of the com- 
panies relinquished. 

An immediate injunction or restraining order is asked 
by the government to prevent any further steps in pend- 
ing foreclosure suits to tranfer the physical properties of the 
Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co. to the Bell com- 


or 
as far as 


and officers and 


panies, . 

The defendant companies in the government suit are 
as follows: American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlantic & 
Pacific Telephone Co., Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pacific States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Northwestern Distance Telephone 
Co., Home Telephone Co. of Puget Sound, Independent 
Telephone Co. of Seattle, Title Insurance & Trust Co., 
Interstate Consolidated Telephone Co., Corporation Securi- 
tics & Investment Co., Independent Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Washington County Telephone Co., Granger 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., McMinville Local & Long 
Distance Telephone Co., Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co. 

The following individuals are also named: Theodore N. 
Vail, Union N. Bethell, Edward J. Hall, N. C. Kings- 
bu.y, and H. B. Thayer, of New York; William R. Driver 
and Charles P. Ware, of Massachusetts; B. E. Sunny, 
Illinois; Henry T. Scott, E. C. Bradley,. F. W. Eaton, H. 
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S. King, F. G. Drum, Timothy Hopkins, W. H. Crocker, 
William Mead, and George J. Petty of California; Edward 
B. Field, Edward Field, Jr.. and E. M. Burgess, of Col- 
orado; A. E. Adams and W. H. Foster, of Ohio; S. G. 
Hughes, Forest Grove, Oregon; and John F. Davies and 
Thaddeus S. Lane, of Washington. 

The suit, filed by the United States Attorney Clarence L. 
Reames, was prepared by Constantine J. Smyth, special 
assistant to the attorney general, under the direction of 
Attorney General McReynolds, James A. Fowler, assist- 
ant to the attorney general, and G. Carroll Todd, special 
assistant. 

It is set forth in the government’s brief that the Bell 
companies by reducirig rates below a paying basis, by giving 
free service, and by threats, it is alleged, have forced 
several Independent companies forming links in the long- 
distance system of the Northwestern company to violate 
their contracts for connections with the Northwestern 
company, and to give their business exclusively to the 
Bell concerns. In some places where public authorities 
required the restoration of the connections thus severed, 
the government declares, all interstate messages were sent 
by the Bell companies over their own lines, except where 
the senders specifically requested that they be sent by the 
Northwestern. 

The bill recites the sale to the Bell interests for $550,000 
of the Home Telephone Company of Puget Sound, although 
the company was appraised at $2,917,132. This concern, 
it is alleged, was acquired at a foreclosure sale through 
a contract with William Mead, controlling the major- 
ity of the stock of the Home company. Mead, who or- 
ganized a committee with himself at the head to represent 
holders of $1,317,800 of the bonds of the Home company, 
it said to have represented to the bond holders that the 
property was not worth the amount of their bonds, and 
that it would be better for him not to bid in their be- 
half at the foreclosure sale. It is alleged he contracted 
with the Bell interests not to bid at the sale on behalf 
of the bondholders, and suffered the property to go to the 
combination, receiving for his services, it is declared, $33,- 
000 and the conveyance of certain property in Tacoma. 
valued at $15,000, to the National Securities Co., owned 
chiefly by himself. 

SECURED. 


How ContTrot oF NORTHWESTERN 


Mead, as treasurer of the Northwestern company, is 
alleged to have entered into an agreement with the Bell 
companies to procure for them control of at least two- 
thirds of the stocks and bonds and the physical properties 
of the Northwestern. The bill then adds: 


“To this end and in to afford ground for a 
foreclosure sale, Mead, failed pay interest due in April 
and October, 1911, upon the company’s bonds, although 
he had sufficient funds to do so, but instead of using them 
for that purpose he applied them to the payment o/ an 
alleged claim of his against the company. For his serv- 
ices in this regard the Bell companies agreed to pay him 
about $68,000, part of which was to be withheld until they 
had received title to the property of the Northwestern 
company through the foreclosure proceedings to be in- 
stituted in consequence of the default mentioned.” 


WAS 


order 
to 


Two-thirds of the $630,000 capital stock of the North- 


western and all of its bonds, valued at $750,000, have 
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been sold to the Bell interests, it is said, for $500,000. 
The Title Trust Insurance & Trust Co., it is added, has 
taken possession of the physical property of the North- 
western company and has begun foreclosure actions “in 
order,” it is alleged, “that the acquisition of the property 
of the Northwestern might have the appearance of judical 
sanction.” 

The attorneys for the government, it is stated, anticipate 
that the defense of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the other defendants will be that the telephone busi- 
ness is a natural monolopy. ‘ 

“It may be a natural monopoly,” one of the attorneys is 
quoted as saying, “but that would not exempt it from liabil- 
ity under the Sherman anti-trust statute, and would furnish an 
excellent argument for government ownership.” 


Tue Proposep CuIcaco Swit. 


News of the contemplated suit to be instituted in Chi- 
cago by the federal authorities to divorce the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. from the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was based apparently on information direct from the 
capital. This was hailed as the second move of the Wilson 
adi..inistration to break up the alleged telephone and tele- 
graph trust. The scope of the Chicago suit is expected to 
be similar to that of the suit already filed at Portland, 
Ore., under the direction of the attorney general at Wash- 
ington. It will be followed, according to reports, by other 
suits in the middle west and elsewhere. In its proceedings 
the government will take steps to compel the alleged 
combination to dispose of the Bell patents it holds. The 
Bell company the parent: trust, now controls also the West- 


ern Union Telegraph company and this feature of the case - 


will be taken into consideration. 

The contemplated suits, it is understood, will be insti- 
tuted for the general purpose of divorcing from the al- 
leged trust, if possible, the companies which formerly 
operated independently of the Bell companies. There is 
no disposition on the part of the administration to inter- 
fere with the broad investigation of telephone conditions 
throughout the country undertaken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the suggestion of Mr. Wicker- 
sham, attorney general under the Taft administration. 

The government, it is said, will ask that the court order 
the alleged combine dissolved by means of a degree com- 
pelling a disposal of all stocks, bonds and physical property 
of the Chicago Telephone Co., to persons not connected 
with Bell companies as stockholders or otherwise. 


In this connection the government’s view was stated 
in the bill filed in Portland, against the alleged Pacific coast 
monopoly as follows: 


“The construction of the independent lines in many states 
is superior to that of their rivals, and their services arc more 
efficient. They afford secrecy in communication, a feature 
much desired by users and not possessed by the Bell instru- 
ment. These and other advantages made the Independent 
lines possible for the local and long distance fields. They did 
a large and constantly increasing business, and but for the un- 
lawful practices stated, would have continued to do so to 
the great advantage of their owners and the great public.” 


Since the publication of the government’s planned attack 
on the Bell companies, it has been reported that the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. had offered to dissolve 
along the lines proposed by the International Harvester Co., 
before the suit was instituted against that combine, but 
it is said the federal authorities refused to consider the 
suggestion. Just what effect the governmental suit would 
have in the deal pending between the Chicago Telephone 
Co. and the Illinois Tunnel Co.. which operates the Auto- 
matic System in Chicago, is not known at this time, but 
it is believed it would not facilitate such a merger. Of 
course, it is possible that both parties might hasten ac- 
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tion and endeavor to consumate the deal before being stopped 
by the federal courts, but it is pointed out that such a 
move would not improve the standing of the Bell in the 
eyes of the government. 

President B. E, Sunny, of the Chicago Telephone Co., 
and a director of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was quoted as follows regarding the threatened suit: 


“The American Telephone & Telegraph company has 
had a controlling interest in the Chicago Telephone Co. 
for more than thirty years back. It never Las been in com- 
petition. in Chicago with the telephone company. If there 
is anything wrong with our contract relations. let us find 
it out. We have gone ahead and developed telephone serv- 
ice and filled a public want and we have done everything open 
and above-board and within the law, so far as we know.” 





Telephone Users Association Formed in Chicago. 

An organization known as the Telephone Users Associa- 
tion is being formed in Chicago for the purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of telephone subscribers in the negotia- 
tions now pending for the transfer of the property of the 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the Bell interests. 

A meeting was held at the Hotel LaSalle on Thursday, 
July 31, for the purpose of hearing the views of a number 
of large users of the automatic service and for the further 
purpose of perfecting a strong organization to represent all 
subscribers not alone of the automatic company but of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. in Chicago and suburbs. 

The immediate object of the organization will he that of 
adopting means for the regulation of the consolidation so 
that automatic subscribers will be protected and to secure 
expert and legal help and publicity work for the under- 
taking. It is believed by the organizers that telephone sub- 
scribers will join in concerted action and in the contribu- 
tion of funds to carry on this work. 

Harold D. Stroud has resigned his position as commercial 
traffic superintendent of the Illinois- Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to lead the telephone users in this movement 

Meeting of the Oklahoma Telephone Association. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Lee-Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, at 10 a. m. on August 12. This Association 
has a membership of 1,000. The organization is working in 
harmony with the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and 
has been able to anticipate and overcome many of the dif- 
ficulties which have arisen. 

The program for the semi-annual meeting includes the 
following papers: “Long Distance Calls; How to Handle 
Them and Why,” “Collections,” “Co-operation and Reci- 
procity in Handling Collections,” “What Is the Public En- 
titled to?” “The Sales End of the Telephone Game—How to 
Get Subscribers, etc.,” “Depreciation” and “Commissions.” 
Each of these topics will be discussed by two or more rep- 
resentatives, the first speaker, in each instance, having been 
assigned 15 minutes and the others 5 minutes each for the 
discussion of the subjects. 

The meeting will close with a banquet in the Dungeon of 
the Lee-Huckins Hotel. 








Municipal Automatic System of Edmonton. 

That the municipal automatic telephone system of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, is successfully meeting the requirements of 
its subscribers seems certain in view of its rapid growth during 
the past five years. An order for 1,500 lines of additional 
automatic equipment, just placed with Automatic Electric Co., 
of Chicago, will make the total installation at that point 
9,900 lines. 

The first automatic installation was put in service in 1908 
and since then there has been a steady growth at the rate 
of approximately 150 per month. 
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The Gradual Growth of the Telephone in India 


India Has Been Slow to Adopt the Telephone, But Its Use is Now Indespensable—Conservatism and Supeist.tion 
Abated—lIts Uuility in Case of Mutiny —Clumsy and Frequently Dishonest Work of Native Repairmen— 
Primitive Jealousies of Employes—No Long Distance Telephones 


By George Cecil 
Although the use of the telephone is now fairly general Some months after the two towns had been brought 
in India, the indispensable means of communication was down to date benighted Madras followed suit; Simla, the 
not introduced into the East until long after it had con- mountain seat of government, next became a maze of wires, 


quered the Western world. Thirty years ago the Indian half the private houses being connected with the exchange; 
newspapers (there were then but twenty all told) alluded and within the next six months wealthy persons living in 
in guarded terms to its discovery, declaring that, India be- Calcutta and Bombay had the telephone installed in their 
ing a country in which time is of little object to anybody, picturesque creeper-covered, white-washed bungalows. The 
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Exchange Building of the Bengal Telephone Company, Calcutta, India—Some 3,500 Subscribers are Served by This Exchange. 


nand-sent messages would still best suit the purpose of the telephone, in short, was voted indispensable, and the Gov- 

senaer. Some five years later a Calcutta commercial journal ernment officials, important business men, and other white 

inspired, no doubt, by an enterprising manufacturer of residents, marvelled that they could have gone without it 

telephone appliances, published a series of articles advocat- for so long. 

ing the installation of a telephone service for the use of Force oF ExAMPLE. 

business people, and in due course Calcutta and Bombay In 1897 the European and native stores in Calcutta and 

fell into line with civilized cities, the leading mercantile Bombay, led by the force of example, took kindly to the 

firms availing themselves of—what was described as—the new- telephone, and, upon the cost of installation being cheap- 

fangled invention. ened, they subscribed in large numbers. Local governments 
9: 


t 
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next waxed enterprising, the offices of the various officials 
being connected, while a number of enlightened princes and 
princelets following suit, half the palaces in the country 
soon possessed their private wire, communication being 
established between the Rajah’s—or Maharajah’s—appart- 
ments and the houses of the “diwan” (native prime minister) 
and other colored and half-caste officials who make up the 
almost unlimited entourage of an Indian potentate. Even 
the smaller native rulers came under its spell, and a wel- 
come number of orders for the necessary plant were des- 
patched to the three Presidency towns by persons anxious 
to be “in the movement.” 
To Quett A Mutiny. 

Although the emancipated princes, after 
telephone as an invention of the devil, have now come to 
look upon it as a necessity, many of the older school of 
natives at first would not tolerate it, and on this account 
a considerable time was allowed to elapse before the jute, 
cotton, plows and paper mills lying outside Calcutta and Bom- 
bay were connected by telephone with their town offices. 
Today, however, every mill is thus equipped, so that in 
the event of a mutiny by the native hands—an occurrence 
which is not infrequent—the police can be summoned with- 
out unnecessary loss of time. 

Twenty years ago a horde of infuriated blacks, itching to 
wreak vengeance upon the manager for fining one of their 
number, might break into the barricaded office, and an- 
nihilate every white man in the place, before the police 
even knew that trouble was brewing. In the present age of 
enlightenment telephones are installed in the manager’s 
bungalow, and in the office, engine-room, and each depart- 
ment, so that all possible communication is established in 
the shortest space of time. 

CLtumsy Repair Work. 

Although, except in rare instances, the most approved 
instruments and appliances are used, the half-caste, or the 
native mechanic, charged with the repairing and overhaul- 
ing of the line does not always. possess the highest skill. 
Nor has he the desired respect for the delicate mechanism 
of a telephone system, his clumsiness frequently resulting 
in unnecessary damage being done. Like the British 
plumber, who, when called in to mend a leaking pipe, some- 
times takes care to puncture it before leaving in order that 
more work may await him, he generally arranges matters 
in such a way that his services are required the next day, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

In justice, however, to the caloused repairer, it must be 
admitted that he occasionally does his work so well, that 
the company in whose employ he is, promotes him above 
the heads of senior, but less competent, men. The Atyan, 
being nothing if not jealous, usually retaliates by conniv- 
ing at the mysterious disappearance of the favored citizen, 
and the police, being unable to throw any light on the affair, 
allow the matter to drop. The half-caste, it may be added, 
does not resort to such extreme measures. Much as he 
would like to wreak his jealousy on the brother-Eurasian 
who has been promoted over his head, he contents himself 
with taking away the unfortunate man’s character, eventu- 
ally making things so hot for the enemy that the last- 
named is glad to resign. Indeed, there is practically no 
end to the back-biting and intriguing which goes on in 
Indian telephone circles, none except the shareholders in 
the company being safe from underhand attacks. 

An APPATHETIC PREss. 

It may be noted that although India has possessed its 
English newspapers for a century, the telephonic inventions 
of Wheatstone & Page in 1831 and 1837, did not attract the 
attention of any Anglo-Indian editors of the period. Nor, 
when, in 1861, Philip Reis, of Friedrichsdorf, startled the 
civilized world with a telephone (which was the forerunner of 


regarding the 
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the present instrument) did his inventiveness make the 
slightest impression on the local journalists. A similar 
fate befell Alexander Bell, while the improvements subge- 
quently effected by Besliner, Edison, Gray, Hughes, Dol- 
beas and Blake, passed unnoticed in India until the “home” 
telephone companies had forgotten them in the march of 
progress. The wonder is that the semi-apathetic business 
men and officials employ teiephonic communication as much 
as they do. 
No Lone DistaNcE TELEPHONES. 

Long distance telephoning is unknown in India. The 
head of a Calcutta or Bombay firm may get into communi- 
cation with his “down town” office, but a Calcutta jute 
merchant desiring to instruct his buyer of the raw material 
a hundred miles away, has to depend upon a faulty tele- 
graph service, which, at the best of times, tries the tem- 
per. Nor is the Indian telephone system ever likely to be 
anything but a local one. 





Telephone Activity in British Columbia. 

Vice Consul General G. C. Woodward, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, reports that the provincial govern- 
ment ot British Columbia contemplates constructing a new 
60-mile telephone line from Heriot Bay across Valdez 
Island to the mainland at Liughbury Inlet, where it will 
connect with the lines on the mainland. The chief pur- 
pose is to afford communication to fire guards and timber 
officials engaged in the preservation of timber. A tele- 
phone expert recently left Vancouver to survey the line, 
The government is also surveying a 120-mile line from 
Campbell River to Alert Bay, which will be of great value 
in keeping communication open over a large portion of 
Vancouver Island, although built primarily for forest pro- 
tection. A similar line is now beng constructed from 
Cranbrook up the Columbia River valiey. 

In connection with the 35-mile telephone cable recently 
laid between Point Gray, near Vancouver, on the mainland 
and Nanaimo on Vancouver Island a two-mile cable has 
just been laid between Mill Bay and Coal Cove, across 
the Saanich Inlet, which completes the cable connection 
between Vancouver and Victoria, via Nanaimo. This cable 
contains 10 pairs of wires, as against the two pair in the 
cable between the mainland and Nanaimo, the extra ca- 
pacity of the two-mile cable being required for the con- 
stantly increasing local traffic on Vancouver Island. This 
cable was manufactured at Preston, England, and was 
made in three sections, being spliced together on its ar- 
rival, 

The number of wires in this cable, including the usual 
“phantom circuits,” will 
talking circuits between the two places. 
that phantom circuits work as well as talking circuits over 
the new 35-mile cable telephone which at 1,200 feet depth 
in the Gulf of Georgia is sujected te a pressure of 500 
pounds to the square inch. 

The British Columbia Telephone Co., at Vancouver, has 


give, it is expected, at least 15 


Tests have proved 


recently completed a school building for training new 
switchboard employes. The school has heretofore been 
held in the Vancouver central station. New employes 


are also given instruction in voice training under a teacher 
of elocution. This was found necessary on account of the 
varied nationalities of the girls employed. The accent of 
the girls from England, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, and 
New Zealand makes it difficult to readily understand them 
over the telephone in some cases, particularly as the ma- 
jority of the telephone patrons are Americans and Canad- 
ians. 

The same company is constructing in Vancouver an 8- 
story $150,000 steel and reinforced concrete central station 
and office building. 











W alting 
Our Normal Attitude— Confidence Returning 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Some one wrote a song—not a classic one—about a lady 
“waiting at the church.” 

I hardly think the song will reverberate down through 
the succeeding ages. But it indicates the human tendency 
to wait. 

There is no time in your life or mine when we are not 
waiting for something. 


Some are waiting for crops to mature; others are wait- 
ing for traffic changes. 

Possibly you are waiting for the new currency bill; or 
for the government inquiry into telephone affairs. 

More are waiting for the Balkan war to cease; and others 
are waiting for the United States to intervene in Mexico. 

And your wife is waiting another year to get that set of 
furs or the automobile. Something is sure to be on your 
waiting list. 








For many weeks the financial sky has been cloudy. 

Those who draw salaries regularly may not have noticed 
it—but money rates rose to 7 per cent. in Chicago. 

Those of you who imagine that Chicago people are in- 
vestors have another guess coming. Chicago people are 
borrowers, and they don’t get any cheaper money than 
you do out in Kansas, Minnesota or any other state. 

Stocks shrunk in value nearly six billion dollars. 

Did any one really lose any money? 
got frightened and sold. 

The public usually sells at low prices, and by the time 
their courage returns, they are buying again at high prices. 

The New Yorkers have to live and it costs barrels of 
money! 


Only those who 


Recent rains have practically assured us good crops. 
Clear skies have been a great aid to threshers. 

And the insistent demand of the banks for loan reduc- 
tions has started accumulated grains toward the seaboard. 

The best indications for 1913 are that no one seems to 
be over-producing. 

In 1906 and 1907 the world had become slightly afflicted 
with indigestion. Since that time, the lesson of over-doing 
seems to have been remembered. 

And now we are merely operating only as necessity re- 
quires. 

The balance of trade is greatly in our favor. June ex- 
ports exceeded any month ever known in our history. 

And, queer, too, imports were about the lowest. You 
know what that means—money is not only staying at home, 
but more coming in. 

Steel mills, leather mills and nearly every form of activity 
are far ahead of last year. 

Try to get a new machine in a hurry. 
find out that you have to wait. 

One cable plant is two years ahead on orders right to- 
day. 


You will soon 








In Europe, the war in the Balkans has been and is the 
disturbing factor. 

Germany, naturally uneasy, has been filling her war chest 
with gold. Naturally, France followed suit, and paid a 
high premium for the yellow metal. Even England had to 
hustle to get the South African gold because European 
powers wanted it. 
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Rail earnings show the movement, too. 

In the last week, stocks and bonds gained one and one- 
quarter billion dollars over the low level of prices. 
The corner has turned in the security market. 
security dealers were about ready to close. 
1896 had their business been so dull. 

bonds. 

Today, issues seem to be selling comfortably. 

A Texas banker says that the Texas cotton crop will 
bring $350,000,000 into Texas alone. 

The Department of Labor says there are fewer idle men 
right now than at any time since 1908. 

Really, what are we waiting for? 


These 
Never since 
States could not sell 


It seems to be human nature to be pessimistic. 

I was listening to a very ardent protectionist the other 
day. According to him, he was worried to death—things 
were going to the dogs, etc.! 

I asked if business was good in his line. 
was never better. 
end in sight. 

So I said: “Why the worry?” Bless me! He was worry- 
ing over the growers of sugar beets in Colorado and Utah. 

It’s hard to corner a pessimist. The world is naturally 
coming to an end with him somewhere. So he sits and 
sulks and waits for his pet protection hobby. 


He said it 
They were literally run to death, and no 


I think the banks’ greatest protest against the Glass cur- 
rency bill is caused by their hatred of Bryan. 

This man Bryan must be a great joker. 
could not live on his salary, merely for fun. 
idiots took him seriously! 

The biggest kicks on the currency bill seem to originate 
in Chicago. They don’t seem to like the currency bill be- 
cause it gives the Government control of our finances— 
and thereby clips a wing from the banking bird which has 
had so much liberty! 

One banker in Chicago seems to think that this currency 
bill, which is aimed to stop panics, will ruin business as 
it did in 1837. 

Say, don’t you remember the panic of 1837? 

It only seems as yesterday when Andrew Jackson, con- 
tronted with a threat that the banks would precipitate a 
panic, told them to go ahead and have one. 

Say, do you know, I don’t believe the banks want a cur- 
rency bill designed to prevent panics. Panics are too profit- 
able. 

This Chicago man feels awfully bad! He calls the pro- 
posed federal reserve banks, competitors, and says his bank 
is literally forced to become a minority stockholder. 

It is too bad! 

Besides, he will be driven out of business as a national 
bank. My heart bleeds over these imaginary troubles! 


He said he 
And a lot of 


Here is the notion that this Chicago banker has. (It is 
a form of exaggerated ego): 

“Upon no other agency does the prosperity of our people 
more depend than upon our banking system. 

“No greater calamity to their interests can come than 
from the passage of an ill-advised measure of alleged re- 
form, which will cripple or destroy the great system of 
national banks which is now a part of the web and woof 
of business. 
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“There is nothing more delicate or dangerous to tamper 
with than the credits of a nation. 

“If we do so to their disaster, it will be no satisfaction 
to reflect upon the ruins of a past prosperity—maybe the 
remains of the political party which, under guise of con- 
Structive effort. has driven a knife into the vitals of le- 
gitimate and honorable American business!” 


This banker is exactly in the same frame of mind as is 
the fellow worrying about the sugar beets. He is mere- 
ly wedded to a political party which met its Waterloo 
last fall. 

It is strange how men, apparently intelligent, can con- 
vince themselves that any political party, besides their own, 
will ruin the country. 

You know many careful conservative men in the op- 
posite party who have no ambition to ruin their business. 


In the first place, banking as it is handled today is a 
detriment to the prosperity of the country. It extracts too 
great a toll for the doubtful services rendered. 

Local enterprises get little or no help from their local 
banks. 

Really, I can’t see how any man can make such wild 
statements regarding this currency law. It is designed to 
help, but the help does not seem desirable. 

Here is one sure thing: If a Chicago banker dislikes 
it, be sure that it is to your interest to like it! 


I don’t.see anything to get excited about. 

Some people worry over the growth of American com- 
binations. They do look big! 

For years, the world dealt in thousands. Today, we 
talk in millions! 

Man-made laws may hamper the great corporations; but 
nature-made laws do more. 


The Steel company employs 200,000 men. 
to farm-hands or clerks. 

It is really nothing! Yet the management of the work 
of 200,000 men is too much for any human being. 

Look over the Pernsylvania Railway which earns $1,000,- 
000 every day of the year. Look over its leaders and you 
will find that they are literally killed, one by one. 

Just as you get men in dangerous occupations, possible 
great corporations can get presidents. But some time they 
are bound to select a wrong one and ruin will follow! 

Harriman once said he would buy out every railroad in 
America. But he was crushed beneath the unnatural load; 
and no one has been found to succeed him. 


Compare that 


And now they are trying to kill off the president of 
American Telephone. Not only has he added Western 
Union, but has taken on a great worried railway system. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford had gotten 
into an awful mess. So Theodore Vail, a telephone man, 
was called in to save the situation. 

He is today looking for a $100,000 man to boss the job. 
You must apply early! 

While we disagree with the president of the Bell com- 
pany in some of his ways, we can not help but feel com- 
plimented that it took a telephone man to straighten out 
a great railway tangle. 

So the great question of big combinations is a question 
of a great leader. 

Will a great leader be succeeded by a great leader? That 
is the real question of the perpetuity of great combina- 
tions! 


The chances are that the man will be found. 
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“Tt can’t de done,” is the watchword of the world, any- 
way, and the cause of many millions of failures. 

It was not very long ago that an eight-hour law was 
going to ruin business. 

Today we have eight-hour days and you never notice the 
difference. 

The day is coming when men will shut down their fac- 
tories and stores on Friday night. It will inevitably be a 
“five days shalt thou labor and do all thy work!” 

It can be done—anything can be done. There is no use 
in being pessimistic. 

It is a matter of fact that the bulls on Wall Street have 
made the fortunes, simply because they knew that the 
country is appreciating. 

There is no use in waiting for new currency bills, tariff 
bills, Government investigations and such. None of them 
will make more than a ripple on the mighty ocean of 
American industry! 


Go right ahead with your plans. You can’t afford to put 
off anything, because your life is too short to wait. 

It is queer that the human being, knowing that death 
is inevitable, never seems to take notice of it. He goes 
fooling along, hesitating, fearing and hoping, waiting for 
something to turn up. 

The financial world has quit waiting for something to 
turn up. 

Wall street is fairly busy again, and those of you who 
expect to see the “For Rent” signs in New York will be 
disappointed. 

The railroads east of the Mississippi will be granted a five 
per cent. increase in freight rates. They deserve it, because 
the increasing cost of living has hit them harder than 
anyone else. 


I think the waiting habit is taught early. Children are 
always going to get something “next year.” 

Then the Sunday school song says, “Meekly wait and 
murmur not.” 

And then your employer waits for better times to raise 
your salary, etc. 

Even in base-ball, that energetic game, a good waiter 
commands respect. Bases on balls often win games. 

Let’s don’t wait any longer. When the hot weather 
breaks, get busy! 

There’s nothing to be afraid of. 


MORAL: There is no better time than today. 





Bulletin of the National Association. 

The second bulletin in the series on the decisions of 
state public utility commissions now being issued by the 
National Independent Telephone Association has just 
been sent out from the headquarters of the association. 
The bulletin deals with the subject “Bases for Rate Fixing,” 
and is confined to the decisions of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission for the reason that Wisconsin, having the first 
comprehensive public utilities commission system, has more 
decisions upon the subject of rate fixing bases, than any 
other state. Later bulletins will give the decisions in other 
states. 

The bulletin discusses the subjects of physical valuation, 
revenue and expenses; reasonable return to stockholders; 
depreciation and other elements of rate making, cost of 
service, franchise value, good will and going value. 

Those who have not received these bulletins may secure 
them upon application to the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, McCormick building, Chicago. 











A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


EUGENE E. KNOX, secretary of the Portsmouth Telephone 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, in Janu- 
ary, 1869, and was educated in the grammar schools and in the 
Woodward high school of that city. Prior to entering the 
telephone field he was engaged in the insurance business. In 
January, 1900, he became 
secretary and treasurer of 
the Portsmouth Telephone 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and continued in that ca- 
pacity until September, 
1902, when he was made 
secretary and general man- 
ager of the company. He 
continued the manage- 
ment of the company for 
seven years but in No- 
vember, 1909, resigned as 
manager while continuing 
as secretary. After re- 
linquishing the manage- 
ment of the company he 
engaged again in the in- 
surance business, in which 
he is now interested. Mr. 
Knox, with two others, 
brought about the reor- 
ganization of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association in its early history and he 
served for two years as secretary of the association. He was 
also a director of the Ohio Telephone Traffic Association dur- 
ing the life of that organization. He is both a York and Scot- 
tish rite Mason. 

















GEORGE L. WILLMAN, assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corporation, was born at Waukesha, 
Wis., in October, 1876, and was educated at Carroll Col- 
lege, class of ’97, and Harvard University, class of 01. He 
became solicitor for the New England Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. in April, 
1904, and was promoted 
to special agent of rural 
development of the 
state of Maine. He was 
superintendent of the 
Ossipee Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
of Cornish, Me., during 
its period of reorganiza- 





tion. He removed to 
Detroit, Mich., in De- 
cember, 1907, as_ sub- 
scribers’ representative 
for the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. and 
edited the Michigan 


State Gazette for that 
company from 1908 to 
1911. He resigned in 
November, 1911, to go 
with the Board of Com- 
merce, and became in- 
dustrial secretary thereof in February, 1912. He became 
assistant sales manager and sales manager of the Warren 
Motor Car Co., and in February, 1913, was made assistant 
advertising manager. Mr. Willman has written numerous 
telephone articles for publication. 
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GEORGE B. CHURCHILL, president of the Galesburg 
Union Telephone Co., Galesburg, IIl., was born at Galesburg 
in August, 1865, and was educated in the public schools 
and at Knox College. Mr. Churchill has been engaged in 
the hardware business for 33 years, the last 30 years of 
that time having been 
spent in his present lo- 
cation in Galesburg. His 
business experience 
started at the early age 
of 15, when he entered 
the hardware business. 
Three years later he es- 
tablished the business 
of the company of 
which he is now 
president and which is 
known as the Churchill 
Hardware Co., of Gales- 
burg, Ill, Mr. Church- 
ill has therefore always 
‘been in business for 
himself and his company 
is locally reccgnized as 
one of the old estab- 
lished firms of the com- 
munity. In 1903 Mr. 
Churchi ll interested 
himself in the telephone situation in Galesburg and for the 
past 10 years he has been president of the Galesburg Union 
Telephone Co., an Independent company which has ex- 
changes at Knoxville and East Galesburg. Mr. Churchill 
is a member of the Galesburg Club. 

















LEWIS ANDERSON FRAZEE, owner and manager of 
the Connersville Telephone Co., Connersville, Ind., was 
born in Rush county, Indiana, in June, 1864, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at Butler University. Before 
entering the telephone field Mr. Frazee engaged in various 
business enterprises, but 
found none of them so 
satisfactory as the tele- 
phone business. He built 
the exchange at Con- 
nersville, which began 
service in 1895 and has 
been interested in the 
company since that time. 
He collected the first 
rental in advance, and 
ever since has given this 
part of the business 
careful attention. He 
believes in giving good 
service and, if the patron 
does not pay promptly, 
in cutting out his tele- 
phone. He _ strongly 
favors the use of Wash- 
ington fir cross arms, 
boiled in creosote, with 
steel pins, as used by 
telegraph companies. Mr. Frazee was president of the In- 
diana Independent Telephone Association for one year and 
was at one time vice-president of the old Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. He is president of the 
Connellsville Commercial Club. 





























Sale of Chicago Automatic to Bell Awaits Federal Ruling 


Representatives of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. Agree to Trans- 
fer of Automatic System for $6,300,000—City Council Committee Asks for Appraisal— Will 
Also Ask United States Department of Justice for Ruling 


That the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has an 
option to purchase the automatic telephone property of 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Company (successor to 
the Illinois Tunnel Co.—Telephone Department) for $6,300,- 
000, was made known to the committee on gas, oil and elec- 
tric light of the Chicago city council at a meeting on July 
24 when Daniel J. Schuyler, counsel for the Illinois T. & T. 
Co. and David W. Fairleigh, representing the Bell system, 
appeared before the committee. Negotiations between the two 
companies for the transfer of the property began six months 
ago and the agreement was reduced to writing and signed 
in New York City on July 8. 


CHIEF OBSTACLE TO THE SALE. 


One of the principal obstacles standing in the way of this 
transfer has been the following clause in the franchise of 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


“It shall be expressly the condition of this grant that if 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., or any of its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall either sell out to or enter into 
any agreement with any existing telephone companies, or 
any of its successors or assigns doing business in the city 
of Chicago, which agreement would tend to make competi- 
tion inoperative, this ordinance shall become null and void, 
and the plant of the said company, together with the con- 
duits, wires and poles then in the streets belonging to said 
company shall be forfeited to the city.” 


The abrogation of this clause is the thing sought by the 
telephone companies at the hands of the council. Mr. 
Schuyler presented to the committee a letter from C. W. 
Hotchkiss, president of the Illinois T. & T. Co., which set 
forth that while the Illinois Tunnel Co. was in the hands 
of a receiver, during the control of the reorganization com- 
mittee and under the administration of the reorganized 
company, there was invested in the company in addition 
to earlier investments a total of $5,541,000, “not including 
loss by contractor of approximately $400,000 and not in- 
cluding interest on investment.” The earlier investment is 
placed at $2,000,00, “from which it may be seen that $7,- 
441,000, at all events, actually has been invested in the tele- 
phone plant.” 

The unprofitableness was pointed out in the letter as 
follows: 


“After the properties were bought by the reorganized 
company it was sharply brought to the attention of the 
management of the company that the telephone business 
in its condition at that time, notwithstanding the large ex- 
penditure of new money upon the plant, was not profitable 
and that it could not be made profitable without enormous- 
ly extending the service, and that such extension would in- 
volve the expenditure of many more millions of dollars.” 


The management was confronted, it was further. dis- 
closed, by two difficulties in undertaking to provide the 
money necessary to make the extensions, viz.: the fran- 
chise provision above referred to and the fact that the 
business of the company was competitive with that of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. Proceeding, the letter stated that 
the company, while seeking means of making necessary 
extensions, received svggestions that it would be to the 
interest of all parties “and distinctly so to the public” not 
to expend the large capital necessary, but to dispose of the 
property to the Chicage Telephone Co. Concerning the 
negotiations and the agreement for the sale of the property 
at $6,300,000, the letter says: 


“The agreement as to price was reached after strenuous 
negotiations on that particular point and is much less than 
the Tunnel company originally demanded and expected to 
receive and I think justly expected in view of the much 
greater actual cost of the plant.” 

It was pointed out that the agreement, while not in the 
form of an option agreement, was in such form that it 
was “tantamount to an option to buy” and that if the ordi- 
nance is passed there is little doubt the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will take the property under the agree- 
ment. 

The statement in the letter that $7,441,000 has actually 
been invested in the automatic plant spurred Alderman 
Merriam to remark that that was not the question at issue. 
“We are basing the rates of the Chicago Telephone Co.” he 
said, “on a return of 7 per cent on the valuation. If the 
Chicago Telephone Co, is to acquire your property, then 
the subscribers must pay 7 per cent. on the valuation of 
this additionally acquired property.” 

“Well, we are not proposing to sell out to the Chicago 
Telephone Co., but to the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co.,” replied Mr. Schuyler. 

“But it is well known that the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. owns the Chicago Telephone Co.,” replied 
Mr. Merriam. 

“However,” replied Mr. Schuyler, “if the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. should require the automatic it would have to 
be by purchase, even trom the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., and then would be the time for the city to say 
whether the sale should be made.” 

The opinion of the alderman, however, was that the 
purchaser, through its contro! of officers and directors, 
could turn the property over to “its creature,” the Chicago 
Telephone Co., for any amount it saw fit and that the pay- 
ment of interest on the purchase price would interfere 
with the reduction of rates five years hence and might lead 
to an increase of rates. 

The principal plea of Mr. Fairleigh was that the public 
is liable for $1,400,000 a year for rentals on 20,000 automatic 
instruments and even if the full purchase price was charged 
to the capital account of the Chicago Telephone Co., the 
interest that would figure in rate making would be “only 
$360,000” a year. Both lawyers were convinced the Bell 
system would not charge the local company with any more 
of the purchase price than the cost of the equipment it 
could use in its business It was also declared to be a fact 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has con- 
nections with automatic telephone systems in other cities. 

Counsel for the companies urged that the committee 
recommend to the council the amended ordinance so that 
it could be passed before the summer vacation, as it was 
declared that every day of delay meant a loss to the com- 
panies. Some of the councilmen, however, desired fuller 
information the subject. An order was adopted 
ing on the automatic company to file an appraisal show- 
ing of what the company’s property consists and its value. 


on call- 


Counc. Witt Ask OPINION OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

The question of permitting the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to purchase the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., came up again before the council on Tuesday 
of this week. No action either for or against the sale was 
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August 2, 1913. 


taken by the aldermen, as it was decided first to ask the 
United States Department of Justice if such a deal would be 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. The committee 
on gas, oil and electric light voted unanimously to defer 
all action on the subject until the attorney general is con- 
sulted. 

City Electrician Palmer was authorized to spend $1,700 
to investigate the value of the physical property of the 
“automatic” company. That investigation is expected to take 
at least two months. 

A sub-committee, consisting of Aldermen Merriam, Beil- 
and Twiggs, appointed to ascertain what rights 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has in Chicago, in 
order that this concern may be regulated. The sub-committee 
was authorized to obtain an opinion from the corporation 
counsel and to devise a system of public regulation and com- 
pensation. This is the company which obtains a big rev- 
@ue from the Chicago toll connections, and the aldermen 
propose to find out if the parent Bell is giving the local com- 
pany its fair share of the long distance receipts. They sus- 
pect that the Chicago company gets a smaller percentage of 
toll earnings than companies operating in other cities, and if 
that be the case the city of Chicago is being deprived of 
its fair share of compensation under the franchise. 

Figures made public by the city comptroller show that the 
total revenue of the Chicago Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
from the automatic telephone system for the year 1912 was 
$396,011. Of this amount the company has paid the city 
3 per cent. compensation, amounting to $11,880. This amount 
was paid shortly before the company went before the gas, oil 
and electric light asking permission to sell its 
telephone plant to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for $6,300,000. 

On the basis of the valuation of $7,541,000 contained in 
the letter from C. W. Hotchkiss, president of the company, 
1912 


fuss was 


committee 


the gross revenues of was less 5 per cent. on 
the investment. 

The total telephone compensation paid to the city for the 
years 1909, 1910 and 1911 was $5,168. For its tunnel business 


during the year 1912 the company paid the city $29,716. 





Independent Telephone Society Organized at Waco, Texas. 
About 75 employees of the Brazos Valley Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. recently met in the auditorium of the public 
library at Waco, Texas, and organized the “Independent 
Telephone Society.” The meeting was called to order by 
P. Kerr Higgins, general manager of the company, who, 
in his usual interesting manner explained the object of the 
society and urged every employee to become a member. 
Reports from the heads of various departments indi- 
cated that over 80 per cent. of the employees had either 
signed an application or expressed their eagerness to be- 
come members. Mr. Higgins then announced that ar- 
rangements had been made with the library board which 
would enable the society to hold meetings in the library 
building every two weeks and that the scope of the organ- 
ization would be extended to take in employees of other 
exchanges of the Texas Independent telephone system. 
Mr. Higgins next introduced E. C. Lewis, of Chicago, 
Ill, who gave an illustrated talk on “The Automanual Way.” 
Texas people, as a rule, are up-to-date and are quick to 
appreciate the advantages of scientific development in any 
line, and those present were very much interested in the 
Automanual process as shown on the screen and explained 
by the speaker. Many questions were asked and as Mr. 
Lewis has made a considerable study of traffic conditions 
throughout the country, he was able to answer all inquiries 
in a satisfactory manner. 
Other speakers will be invited to address the society from 
time to time. The next meeting will be-a social affair and 
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several employees from other exchanges are expected to 
be present. This will be held on August 9 in the form of 
a general picnic, afternoon and evening. This picnic will 
be preceded by a manager’s meeting which will be attended 
by practically all the managers of the Texas Independent 
Telephone System on August 8. An extensive program 
consisting of music and various sports has been planned 
for the picnic, which will be handled in relays in order 
to allow all the employes of the Brazos Valley Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. to attend at some time during the after- 
noon or evening. 





Changes in Independent Ownership in Texas. 

The property of the People’s Home Telephone Co., of 
Gainesville, Texas, has passed into the hands of capitalists 
at Sherman, Texas, who control the North Texas Tele- 
phone Co., of Sherman, and the Union Telephone Co., of 
McKinney. In 1905 Sherman capitalists organized the 
North Texas Telephone Co. for the purpose of building 


long distance telephone lines to connect the Sher- 
man and Denison exchanges with the  Gaines- 
ville and Denton properties. The initial capital stock 


was $10,000, and the lines were completed and put in 
operation in January, 1906. This company has grown until 
the total amount invested has reached the sum of $75,000 
and its lines reach into four counties. 

In the latter port of 1911, the same interests organized 
the ‘Union Telephone Co., of McKinney, and built local 
exchanges and long distance lines over the tertitory be- 
tween Sherman and Dallas, connecting with the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Co., at the latter place. Ohio capi- 
talists who, in the early days of Independent telephone 
in Texas, had built the Denison and Sherman exchanges 
sold their interests in these exchanges to local investors 
in the two cities in March, 1913, and the present sale of the 
Gainesville and Denton properties to practically the same 
crowd, marks the retirement of foreign capital from the 
Independent telephone field in North Texas, while the 
men who organized the’ North Texas Telephone Co. in 
1905, are now the owners of more than a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of property covering six counties and including 
16 exchanges and more than 1,200 miles of long distance 
lines. 

The headquarters of the various companies are main- 
tained in the different cities where business is transacted, 
while the general management of them all is handled from 
the Sherman office. 

The directors of the North Texas Telephone Co. have 
been practically the same from their first organization and 
consist of the following: W. S. Porter, S. D. Donoho, 
N. B. Birge, Jas. Biggs, H. W. Head, and C. A. Shock, of 
Sherman, and R. L. Davidson, of Collinsville. S. W. Porter 
is president, S. D. Donoho, vice-president, and C. A. Shock, 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 

The new board of the People’s Home Telephone Co. 
is as follows: S. W. Porter, H. W. Head, Jas. Biggs, 
N. B. Birge, and C. A. Shock, of Sherman, and T. F. Rod- 
of Collinsville. The officers are: S. W. Porter, 
president; H. W. Head, vice-president; C. A. Shock, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

It is the intention of the men engaged in this business 
to build all the properties up to a high degree of efficiency 
and this is already in evidence in Sherman and Denison, 
where almost five miles of underground conduit has been 
placed within the last two months. 

and directors of the Grayson Telephone Co., 
Sherman, Texas, at present are: H. W. Head, C. A. Shock, 
Silas Hare, and J. C. Stinson, of Sherman, and W. O. Van 
Wyck and R. W. Stoddard, of Denison. H. W. Head is 
president and C. A. Shock, secretary-treasurer. 
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Private Branch Exchange Switchboard Operators 


Discussion of Thex Uses and Abuses —The Advantages of Such Operators— ‘heir Failings and Troubles—The 
Expense of [his Service for Sake of Coavenience —Points to be Considered 
in Private Branch Exchanges 


By John H. Finley 


ln the first place there are about as many kinds of operators way? 


as there are boards to operate, and whatever is said below 
must be taken in the spirit in which it is written rather than 
with any feeling that all operators are angels or that all are 
bad. 

I trust each operator who reads this will feel perfectly 
free to place herself in the particular niche where she fits and 
not try to fit a round peg in a square hole or vice versa. 
The uses of a private branch exchange operator are about as 
numerous as the famous pocket knife of the proverbial small 
boy. And if you or I were called upon to exercise as much 
grace in the performance of our day’s task as the average 
operator, I doubt whether we should find ourselves equal to 
it. 

The operator is called upon to perform the function of a 
directory, when anyone is too busy or too t’red or too any- 
thing else to find the number desired. The operator often 
performs the function of a timepiece by supplying correct time 
to the man forgetting to wind his watch or who has negligent- 
ly left it'at his “uncle’s” for repair. 

The operator must be a walking encyclopedia of informa- 
tion for the man who does not know what he wants or where 
to find it. The operator must take the complaints and the 
bullying of the mere man who has to vent his spleen on some- 
one and who does not dare or cannot get even with the 
proper party. 

All of these may be classed as uses or abuses, whichever 
way one is inclined to look at the subject. 

In the opinion of the writer, the use and the only use of 
an operator is and should be, a person to ascertain the number 
desired by the calling party and to obtain that particular tele- 
phone or report in some way. Why not? To aid the operator 
in the above legitimate work some very ingenious mechanical 
and electrical contrivances have been provided so that now 
not more than one-tenth as much work is required to perform 
these functions as was required a few years ago. For the good 
of the service anything more than performing the necessary 
duties of obtaining the telephone desired should not be re- 
quired of the operator. 


Tue ADVANTAGE OF AN OperAToR AT THE BoaArb. 

The whole thing hinges upon this: What are advantages 
and what are not? One man will claim it is absolutely im- 
perative that he have some one to get the number for him as 
he is too busy to get telephone numbers; his time is too 
valuable. 

There are two sides to such a question. In the first place, 
if one has an operator get a party on the line and call back, 
is the called party given a square deal? His time may be just 
as valuable as yours. If he has to hold the line for a minute 
or five minutes, while the operator is perhaps getting you back 
on the line, it is not fair to him. You are not acting the part 
of a gentleman, or even exercising common decency in doing 
so. If you think you are, ask the party called. If you per- 
sist in calling in this way by proxy, the chances are some day, 
and that right soon, you will find yourself talking to some 
office boy after your wait. The operator's time is used and her 
patience is abused. If one does not experience this, the rest of 
the world has more grace than the writer. 

Another thing while on this subject, how many people is 
it safe to have on one board, who are allowed to call in this 


About a half dozen busy men could easily keep one op- 
erator busy. 

It is probably a convenience to have an operator find num- 
bers, but often the wrong party is obtained, as often as a clerk, 
or some one authorized to act, answers the telephone and 
thinks he can take care of your wants. Hence after your 
wait, you do not get the right party. 

How do you like to have the operator get you on the line 
and sweetly say: “One moment please,” and after one, two 
or three moments come back and say: “Never mind, the party 
is gone?” This means some one is saving his time at your 
expense; the operator being delayed in getting the connection; 
the busy subscriber has stepped out of the office. Don’t do it! 
You would not for a moment take a boy or girl along to ob- 
tain an interview with a man and then turn him over to you. 
Why do it over the wire? 

The “operator” in the abstract is not infallible. If you must 
handle business by proxy, have some one in your office get 
the number and hand you the telephone at once. This is a 
little more personal than putting it up to the public to do it. 

Have you never asked the operator to get you Mr. Blank, 
and after a long wait had to call again and repeat your order 
or learned that Mr. Blank is busy or out, and that the report 
failed to reach you? If by the judicious use of a few seconds, 
you knew you could get the party or find out why, wouldn't 
it be better? 


CoNVENIENCE AT THE EXPENSE OF THE SERVICE. 


Think of the troubles of an operator. Some one raises the 
receiver and with the transmitter several feet away from him, 
and in the opposite direction from his line of vision, mumbles 
something into it. It may be a number or a name. Then, 
because the operator asks him to repeat, he feels very 
much abused and in turn feels in duty bound to abuse the 
operator. Sometimes she needs it, but nine times out of 
ten, the trouble is not all her fault. 

The cords may be poor, the battery low, the receiver poor, 
the transmitter packed, a thousand and one things may go 
wrong, but all of these are blamed on the operator. 

Mind, I am not maintaining the operator is faultless; she 
may have been out late; had trouble at home;-or been abused 
by her friends until her patience is worn to a frazzle. Na- 
turally all of these things enter into the performance of her 
duties, and are directly reflected in the kind of service fur- 
nished you. 

The result of these cares and depressions, as well as the 
other things such as frivolity, making dates, listening to con- 
versations, and repeating them, and a million and one other 
little things, is poor service, lost business, enmity, misunder- 
standings and innumerable little annoyances. All of these tend 
to make life unbearable, both for the operator and the sub- 
scriber, to say nothing of lost time, energy, money and busi- 
ness. 

How to relieve the situation is one of the problems of the 
business man of today. Several schemes have been resorted 
to. Some managers use clerks for operators. Some to get 
away from a part of the annoyancc¢, use intercommunicating 
telephones. Some use what they call extreme economy, re- 
sorting to messengers. Each man’s conditions have to be con- 
sidered. But all of these things have their weaknesses, and 
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to date no feasible plan of using the telephone economically 
and satisfactorily in any real sense has to any appreciable ex- 
tent gained ascendency. 

As an instance the writer interviewed a telephone manager 
of an industrial plant employing 20,000 men, and found 148 
telephones installed. Under normal conditions, this plant for 
economical operation, should have had at least 800 or 1,000 
telephones. 

The whole trouble is that, under existing conditions, the 
cost of anything like adequate telephone service seems te 
amount to so much expense, the management of many ihstitu- 
tions are appalled by it. While it may be that high, as it un- 
doubtedly is, it is yet far more economical than the use of 
messengers, or as found in one case a manager of one of the 
big industries in the United States felt it was more satisfactory 
to allow foremen receiving 50 cents to 90 cents per hour, to 
walk down three flights of stairs to talk to other foremen, 
rather than to telephone. 

There is no question but that a wholesale campaign in the 
use of the telephone, in place of the messengers and the fore- 
men visiting from one point to another, is a thing which would 
not only greatly increase the number of telephone users and 
necessarily the number of telephones, but would help to solve 
some of the questions of the cost of high living. For after 
all the expense of everything is paid by the consumer, who 
may be apparently removed by an indefinite distance from the 
telephone business. 

The telephone is a modern convenience and is fast becoming 
a modern necessity. The time has now arrived when big busi- 
ness or business of any considerable size, is compelled to use 
it more or less. The more the telephone is used within rea- 
son, the less expensive to carry on business. 

The latest and best is the only thing to consider. 
in time is economy in money. 


Economy 
Therefore, the quickest, most 
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accurate, and surest system is the one to select in every 
instance. , . 

Every business man ought to investigate his telephone con- 
ditions, but many cannot. And it is the duty of ali good 
telephone men to assist in promoting economy, efficiency and 
surety in the telephone game, and to make it popular with the 
general public, who, as a whole, know little or nothing about 
the technical details necessary to consider in bringing about 
desired results. Consult good engineers and reliable manu- 
facturers, investigate thoroughly and the result will doubtless 
prove satisfactory if facts only are considered without pre- 
judice or compromise with conscience. 

‘The operators’ salaries and incidental expenses being one of 
the most salient features of this expense should be one of the 
first points to attack in the matter of economy. A proper 
and sane solution of this first cause will go a long way to 
promote the increased use of the telephone. Decreases in 
salaries will have to be made by decreases in force as the cost 
of living is going up and reducing salaries to any great ex- 
tent is out of the question. 

To sum up the situation: The private branch operators are 
useful in some instances to perform work which ought not to 
be required of them. 

The failings of the operators are largely because they are 
human and not machines. The troubles of the operators are 
those incident to having to deal with all sorts and conditions 
of men and to being blamed for failure of subscribers to be 
reasonable and the failure of apparatus to work. 

_The expense of a board under present conditions is in some 
cases thought prohibitive. The chief expense is not the tele- 
phone but the time consumed in using and the operating 
expense. How to reduce this expense is, therefore, largely a 
question of how to reduce operating expense and the time 
of making calls. 


The Systematic Handling of Subscribers’ Complaints 


Efficient Service Depends upon Manner of Handling Conplaints—Honest Courtesy a Fundamental Requisi e—Since 
Perfect Srvice Do2s not Exist, Treit Patrons so That Tney Will Overlook Minor 
Shortcomings—Paper Read at Convention of North Dakota Association 


By Frank Bracelyn 


The furnishing of a public service differs, in many respects, 
from other lines of industry, but especially in the particular 
feature that it is more often subjected to complaints or crit- 
icisms. There are various reasons for the existence of this 
condition, but it is principally due to the fact that we are so 
often called upon to promptly deliver a faultless product, which 
depends not only on the perfect operation of sensitive and deli- 
cate equipment but also largely upon the fallible human ele- 
ment. It is not surprising that occasionally we should fail. 

Since complaints, though sometimes unpleasant, are unavoid- 
able, it is reasonable that they should receive from us prompt 
and thoughtful attention, and that the handling of them should 
be systematized in the same careful manner as we would use 
in any other important part of our business. It is not my pur- 
pose to advocate the adoption of any particular system or rou- 
tine for the handling of complaints but, knowing that this mat- 
ter is too often neglected, I desire to impress you with the idea 
that some comprehensible method should be employed. For, 
upon the manner in which complaints are handled, largely de- 
pends the quality of the service and, upon the quality of the 
service, depends the success of the company. 

Efficient service, and by this is meant not only the simple 
operation of connecting two lines together at the switchboard 
but every relation between the patron and the company, is not 
spontaneous, but is gradually built up by the process of cor- 
recting each fault as it appears. We should therefore en- 


courage friendly criticisms, that we may record each detail and 
bring them to the attention of the proper employe, that the 
difficulty complained of may be properly, satisfactorily and per- 
manently corrected. 

Honest courtesy is the fundamental requisite in handling 
complaints. Be a patient and attentive listener if the com- 
plaintant is inclined to be angry and talks loud; let him get 
it all out of his system; and, when he is through, talk to him 
in such a manner and treat him so courteously that before he 
leaves your office he will say: ‘Understand me, i am not kick- 
ing but just thought I would let you know that something 
is wrong. I knew all the time you would fix it.” This, of 
course, is not all there is to it. It becomes necessary for you 
promptly to make good your promises and that is where your 
system of recording and the placing of the complaint in the 
proper hands comes in. Memory should not be cepended upon, 
especially when you promised to do certain things for a 
patron. 

Complaints caused by the failure of any part of the plant 
to operate properly, are the simplest and most easily adjusted. 
Such faults are tangible, it being possible to place your 
finger on that which caused the complaint. Your patrons are 
generally willing to excuse such deficiencies, especially if at- 
tended to promptly. 

From an operating standpoint it is very difficult to furnish 


a unifermly good service. The fact that our patrons do not 
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complain should not always be considered as an indication that 
this part of our service is satisfactory. The chief operator will 
be greatly assisted in building up an efficient operating force 
if you will report to her not only the details of complaints 
received from subscribers but also those which you yourself 
are able to ferret out by constant and diligent watchfulness. 

In handling complaints concerning accounts, the main point, 
after thoroughly investigating the clerical correctness of your 
records, is to satisfy yourself that the subscriber is honest in 
his contention. Be willing to give him the benefit of any 
doubt, as the stubborn insistance of the payment of a small 
amount which the subscriber honestly feels is unjust may re- 
sult in a greater loss. 

The method sometimes practiced in the handling of so- 
called chronic cases, of calling the subscriber each day and 
inquiring as to his service with the idea of tiring him out, 
does not in my opinion answer the purpose. This practice 
nearly always causes the subscriber to discontinue complaining 
to the company but he thereafter complains to others, which, 
of course, is more objectionable. Such cases demand personal 
visits by the manager and often, by courteous questioning, the 
true cause of the complaint may be learned and corrected. 

The most serious complaints and the most difficult to guard 
against are those which arise from the public’s misunderstand- 
_ ing of the policies and practices of the company. The fact 
that every employe in the factory of service is also a sales- 
man or saleslady, as the case may be, in direct speaking contact 
with the consumer, advertising the quality of our commodity, 
makes it imperative that the manager should reflect the attitude 
of the company to all of his employes by explaining under- 
standingly the justness of various regulations and practices, 
as affecting not only the subscriber but also the employe. By 
this means arbitrary practices may largely be eliminated and 
the public thereby be made to fully understand, by the action 
of the employe, that the company desires to be fair in all 
things and furnish the efficient service which they may de- 
mand. 

We all enjoy friendly relations with our subscribers, as we 
realize that this condition naturally assists in the development 
of the business. Since there is no such thing as perfect serv- 
ice, the best that we can do is to so treat our patrons that 
they will unconsciously overlook minor shortcomings, 
which are sure to exist, and that they will feel that the tele- 
phone service in their particular town or city is the best there 
is and that telephone service is furnished by no better com- 
pany in the country. 


our 





Computing Costs by Aid of Telephone. 

A unique use for the telephone has been arranged for Mar- 
shall Field & Company’s large retail store in Chicago, where 
a number of special switchboards and 150 telephones have been 
installed for the sole purpose of determining the cost of 
altering and repairing garments, says Electrical Review and 
Western Electrician. 

A large number of garments come into the work rooms for 
alterations. Experience proved that is was unsatisfactory 
from an efficiency standpoint to have the operatives make out 
time cards for each garment. The records obtained in this 
way were inaccurate and unreliable and no exact cost could be 
obtained therefrom. Therefore, it was considered necessary 
to devise a method of keeping accurate records which would 
reduce to a minimum the operative’s part in the proceedings. 

All garments receive a job number before they are sent into 
the work room. They are then distributed to the operatives, 
each of whom has a telephone near at hand. When the work 
of repairing: is started, the operative takes the telephone re- 
ceiver off the hook and says: “I am starting work on job 
number: .” This time is recorded on a job ticket by means 
of a time stamp controlled by a girl at the switchboard with 
which the telephone is connected. This operator has no other 
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duties to perform. When the repair of alteration has been 
completed, the operator again take up the receiver and 
says: “Job number is completed.” Again the time is 
recorded by the switchboard operator. The elapsed time 
gives an accurate basis for computing the cost of the work 
done in altering or repairing the garment. 

The switchboards are of the lamp-signal type and there are 
no cords and plugs used. When the garment worker takes up 





Special Cost Keeping Switchboard in Marshall Fleld’s Store. 


the telephone receiver, a small incandescent lamp lights up in 
the face of the switchboard. By working a key the operator 
is at once enabled to listen in on the line. 

The cost-computing telephone system is entirely distinct and 
separate from any other telephone system in the building. It 
is estimated that it will be the means 
dollars a year in just this one department. 

This is but another instance of the remarkable versatility 
of the telephone and its increasing use in every phase of in- 
dustrial development. 


of saving thousands of 


Good Year for Citizens Company, Pekin, III. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., Pekin, IIll., it was shown that the telephone 
company had a most prosperous year. The report sub- 
mitted by the auditor, Frank Weber, showed that the rev- 
enues the past year totaled $60,862. an increase of $2,997 
over 1912 and $4,797 over 1911. The increase in toll earn- 
ings was $1,726 or 13 per cent., and the earnings of the 
company were 7.38 per cent. The number of telephones 
has increased from 3,241 to 3,457. In Pekin there are 
1,625 as against 1,368 last year, an increase of 158. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Manager Geo. H. Glass and Audi- 
tor Weber for the excellent showing made and for the 
good report. 

The Citizens company has exchanges in many cities and 
excellent service is given. The present board of directors, 
J. W. Barrett, John Fitzgerald, A. A. Sipfle, V. P. Turner 
and H. G. Herget, were re-elected at the meeting and the 
present officers are to be re-elected. 








Telephone for Rural Schools. 

The telephone and mail box should form a part of the 
equipment of every rural school, says the San Jose (Cal.) 
Mercury. They would bring the parents and the outside 
world into closer touch with both teacher and pupil, and 
help solve many of the rural teacher’s problems. The teach- 
er could thus be informed in advance of the absence of the 
pupil and in case of sudden need the pupil might be more 
readily summoned home from school. 











Legal Aspects of Interference by Power Line Induction 


The Rights of Telephone Companies when Inductive Disturbances are Caused by the Close Proximity of 
Power Wires—Case of Electric Railway Wires Different From Power and Lighting 
Circuits—Various Court Decisions on the Subject 


By A. H. McMillan 


‘The network of wires spread over the country is be- 
coming so thick that telephone companies are more and 
more coming into conflict with other electric companies 
concerning the respective rights of their lines and wires. 
Lighting, power, and traction companies are constantly 
causing trouble for the telephone companies, the most 
common being by induction, when telephone wires are 
strung too near and parallel with the wires of these com- 
panies. 

The induction may be great or small, the amount de- 
pending upon variations in current, the distance between 
the wires, and the distance the wires parallel each other. 
The current upon a wire of an electric traction company 
is quite variable, owing to the rapid changes in the load 
caused by the stopping and starting of the cars. Nor is the 
electricity, as generated, exactly uniform in its flow from 
the dynamo. The result is that there is induced on the 
telephone wire, a current whose variations correspond 
with the variation on the traction wires, thereby produc- 
ing such disturbances as to render the use of the telephone 
plant difficult or impracticable. 

In briefly discussing this subject, the induction as 
caused by (a) traction companies and (b) electric light and 
power companies will be taken up separately. 


THE ORDINARY USE OF STREETS. 

The right of a telephone company to use the streets and 
highways is conditioned upon its not obstructing their 
“ordinary use.” The use of the streets and highways 
is primarily for the purpose of travel. Therefore, in the 
public ways, traction companies are considered in many 
states as entitled to rights superior to those of telephone 
companies. In fact, electric railway service is almost 
unanimously considered as an ordinary use of the streets. 
Hence, if a telephone line is so erected as to be interferred 
with by induction from a traction company’s wires, there 
is held to be a corresponding interference by conduction 
with wires of the traction company, and such an obstruc- 
tion of the streets as the telephone company is forbidden 
to create. 

This is held to be the case where the telephone com- 
pany is first in the possession of the streets, and an elec- 
tric railway company afterward erects its line lawfully 
and properly in them. It is therefore incumbent upon a 
telephone company’so to erect its lines in the street that 
an electric railway, to be afterward built, shall not be 
obstructed in the use of the streets by the necessity of 
avoiding interference by induction with the telephone com- 
pany’s lines. 

The telephone company cannot recover for any incon- 
venience or loss which it may suffer from the adoption 
‘of a legally authorized mode of locomotion, which is 
carefully and skillfully employed, and which does not de- 
stroy ‘the use of the streets as a public way. A telephone 
company is not deprived of any proper right, but is simply 
compelled to yield the subservience which it is bound to 
render under its charter to the dominant use of the streets. 

As illustrations of the principles above set forth, ref- 
erence will be made to two cases. 

The first, is that of the Cumberland Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. vs. United Railways Co., 42 Federal, 273, which 
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was decided by the United States Circuit Court in 1890. 
A bill in equity was filed by the telephone company, al- 
ready in operation, to enjoin the adoption of electricity 
by the street railways of Nashville, Tenn., under any sys- 
tem which makes use of the earth for its return circuit. 


REMEDIES FOR INDUCTION FROM TROLLEY’ Wires. 


The court considered several remedies as _ follows: 
A. The double trolley, to which the court objected because 
of the expense to the railway company; the disfiguration 
of the streets with a complicated net work of wires; and 
the fact that the double trolley had universally been held 
to be a failure as applied to single tracks. B. A return 
wire attached to each telephone, to which objections sim- 
ilar to those against the double trolley were found. C. 
The McCluer system, which contemplated the employment 
of a single return wire upon each route disturbed by the 
railway service, to which each telephone upon the route is 
connected, and which operates to complete the metallic 
About this last device the court said: “It affords 
a perfect remedy for all disturbances produced by leakage 
or conduction, although there are also slight disturbances 
produced by induction from parallel wires from which no 
complete relief has been discovered by any kind of me- 


tallic service, unless supplemented by the use of non- 
conductive cables and the transposition of wires. This 
evil, however, is remediable by increasing the distance 
between the parallel wires.” 

The court then considered the question of at whose 
expense this change should be made. Answering this 


question, it said tinat if it were shown the double trolley 
would obviate the injury to the complainant without ex- 
posing the defendants, or the public, to any great incon- 
venience, or a large expense, it would be the defendant's 
duty to use it. But as the proof showed a more effectual 
and less objectionable and expensive remedy was open to 
complainant, the obligation was upon the telephone com- 
pany to adopt it, and the railway company was not bound 
to indemnify it. The injunction prayed for was denied. 

Another case along the same line was that of Hudson 
River Telephone Co. vs. Watervliet Turnpike & Railroad 
Co., 32 Northeastern, 148, decided by the Court of Appeals 
of New York in October, 1892. In this case the telephone 
company sought an injunction perpetually to restrain the 
railroad company from using the single trolley system. 
It was alleged that the transmission of a strong current of 
electricity by a railroad company along its trolley wires, 
created an additional current in the telephone wires by 
induction, making the operation of the telephones difficult 
and at times impracticable. 

In this case the relief, asked for by the telephone com- 
pany, was denied because its franchise was granted by the 
state, on an express condition that the maintenance of its 
lines should not interfere with the enjoyment by the rail- 
way company of its franchise. The court also held that 
this condition would have been implied, had it not been 
expressly named, because the primary and dominant pur- 
pose of a street is for public passage, and any appropria- 
tion of it by legislative sanction to other objects must be 
deemed to be in subordination to this use, unless a con- 
trary intent is clearly shown. 
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The latest case that has come to our attention on this 
subject is Citizens Telephone Co. vs. Fort Wayne & South- 
ern Railway Co., 100 Northeastern, 309. Here action was 
brought by the telephone company against the railway 
company for damages caused by induction and conduction. 
No negligence was charged in the manner of building or 
operating the road, but it was alleged that the railway 
company could have built its lines on some other route so 
that its operation would not have interfered with the 
operation of the telephone system. The court held that 
such facts might be made to appear by proper averments, 
that a street railway company, in the use of high voltage 
currents in the operation of its cars, had so failed to con- 
fine and control such electric currents as to permit them 
to injuriously affect and perhaps destroy the property of a 
telephone company, and make the railroad company liable 
for the damages unnecessarily occasioned to the property of 
the telephone company. 

The court held, however, that no such facts appeared in 
the case before it. It quoted the following from Deiser 
on the “Law of Conflicting Uses of Electricity and Elec- 
trolysis,” page 81: 

“The principles involved may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The operation of a street railway in the street, with 
any incidental inconvenience or damage to objects in the 
street, is a legitimate use of the street within the purpose 
of their original dedication but this principle does not 
extend to property rights outside the street. (2) Tele- 
phone and other companies may not obstruct the operation 
of street railways. (3) Both telephone and railway com- 
panies must exercise their powers with a careful and pru- 
dent regard for the other’s rights. (4) If the ‘ordinary 
use’ of a railway franchise be such as to injure the tele- 
phone franchise unnecessarily, the cost of any change 
necessitated must fall upon the street railway. (5) The 
railway company is not liable for injuries to the lines of 
the telephone company on the same streets, due to induc- 
tion or conduction. (6) The railway company is liable for 
damages inflicted upon the telephone exchange, located 
upon private property outside the streets, by conduction. 
(7) If the telephone company can protect its lines by the 
adoption of the McCluer device (a large copper wire at- 
tached at both ends to the outgoing telephone wires, the 
eheapest effective remedy for injury by conduction and 
capable of being applied alone by the telephone com- 
pany), it is the right and duty of the telephone company to 
resort to the device, and it may recover the cost of in- 
stalling it from the railway company.” 


The following highly instructive case on the same sub- 
ject has recently been decided but it cannot be considered 
as an authoritative precedent as it was not decided by a 
court of last resort. If ultimately affirmed by such a 
court, it will be very valuable to the telephone business. 

The case was that of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. vs. The Springfield & Northeastern Traction 
Co., decided by the chancery branch of the Circuit Court 
of Logan County, Illinois. The traction company at Lin- 
coln, Illinois, in 1907, commenced to build its railroad 
through the city to points south. For about 700 feet on 
one of the principal streets, a line of 65-foot wooden poles, 
supporting the span wires and the 33,000-volt high tension 
circuit was set parallel with the poles of the telephone 
company and with the wires about 14 feet above them. 

After notice was given by the telephone company to the 
traction company of the dangerous construction, a suit 
was begun to restrain the traction company from using its 
transmission and trolley circuits at all, until the high ten- 
sion line might be removed to a safe distance and the trol- 
ley voltage reduced to a safe value, or until adequate safe- 
guards and protection might be installed. 

The court decided in favor of the telephone company, 
holding that it was entitled to be protected against such 
interference as would prevent the practical operation of its 
system, it being the duty of the traction company to use 
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every reasonable safeguard to prevent accidents. The 
court held that the situation required extra precautions in 
the way of shorter spans, extra cross arins, and the use 
of screens or cradles, although recognizing that cradles 
cause an extra burden on the line and tend to make other 
trouble. 


Case or Exectric Light AND Power ComPANIES. 


The rules of law applicable to the use of streets by 
traction companies, differ from those applicable to the 
use of streets by electric light and power companies. This 
is because such use by electric light and power companies 
is not held to be an ordinary use of the streets. 

Between such companies and telephone companies, the 
line first rightfully in position is entitled to protection 
against interference by induction from the one subsequent- 
ly in position. The later established company is liable for 
any damages so caused, and the company injured may 
get an injunction for its protection. Prior authority to 
occupy, or prior occupation of streets does not establish 
an exclusive right, so that the subsequently licensed com- 
pany must so maintain its lines and wires as not to inter- 
fere with the operation of the prior occupant’s lines. 

Illustrative of these principles is the case of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. vs. York Gas & Electric Light Co., decided 
by the Supreme Court of Nebraska in 1889, 43 Northwest- 
ern, 126. 

In this case suit was brought by the telephone com- 
pany to restrain the electric light company from inter- 
fering with its telephone system. The court considered 
the evidence and held that the electric light company was 
not first in occupation of the street. Hence it held that 
the telephone company was not entitled to the injunction 
for which it asked. 

The following case was recently decided by the district 
court in Mills County, Iowa, but for the same reasons as 
apply to the case decided by the Circuit Court of Logan 
County, Illinois, it cannot be considered as a binding de- 
cision at the present time. In this case, the Mills County 
Telephone Co. and the Iowa Telephone Co. began suit 
against the Central Station Engineering Co. to restrain 
interference. The high tension lines were built over and 
parallel to the telephone company’s wires at three differ- 
ent locations, for a total distance of one and one-third 
miles. 

The court held the telephone companies to be lawful 
prior occupants of the highways without interference from 
the high tension lines. The defendants were ordered to 
make certain changes in their lines to the opposite side 
of the road at their own cost, and under the supervision 
of an agent of the telephone companies, without inter- 
fering with the service. Detailed instructions were given 
by the court for the reconstruction of the traction com- 
pany’s lines and are given in TELEPHONY, Volume 63, No. 
12, page 440. 





Diver Telephones from Bottom of Hudson River. 
Charles M. Steinert is completing a new diver’s tele- 
phone, which was tested by him recently at Pier 1, North 
River, New York City. Steinert donned his diving outfit 
and went down 40 feet, lay flat on his back in the fine silt 
at the bottom, and for 20 minutes carried on an uninter- 
rupted conversation with his electrician, Herbert Gordan, 
who stood on the pier. He had fitted a set of two receiv- 
ers inside his diver’s helmet, as well as a transmitter. The 
receivers fit about the ears like ear-muffs, and are the first 
thing of the sort to be employed in a diver’s layout. 
Steinert also is preparing a special telephone wire, which 
will serve in lieu of a life line, eliminating the old rope 
entirely. 








Manufacture and Use of Wire for the Telephone Industry 


Practical, Non-Technical Description of Processes Involved in Conversion of Iron Ore into Wire—Story of Iron Wire 
fron Mine to Warehouse To'd by Illustrations — C>12lading Lastallmeat of Paper Presented at 
Annual Convention of National Association 


By H. S. Durant, American Steel G Wire Co. 


Annealing in connection with the gal- 
vanizing process is often done by run- 
ning the wire through ducts in a furnace, 
so that the wire is heated, but does not 
come in actual contact with the flame, 
but the method shown in. Fig. 33 is what 
is called lead annealing. There are two 
pans in this picture (1 and 2), both of 
them filled with molten lead which is 
kept hot by a fire underneath. The lead 
haths are maintained at a temperature 
of something like 1,400 degrees, but de- 





Fig. 35. Galvanizing or Coating Wire with Zinc. 


pending upon the they are coming from the lead annealing bath just shown. 
temper of wire They are now passed through a bath of diluted acid con- 
that it is desired tained in these tanks (2) to remove the black coat, after 
which they are rinsed in water, and then 
passed to a fluxing bath to prepare the 
surface for the zinc through which it 
now passes. 

Fig. 25 shows, finally, the galvanizing 
bath. The kettle (1) is filled with molten 
zinc, on the top of which is a quantity 
of zinc skimmings to keep the air away 
from the molten metal, because molten 
zinc oxidizes very rapidly in the atmos- 
phere. The wire being galvanized should 
pass through this bath at such a speed 
as will heat the wire to the temperature 
of the molten zinc before it comes out. 
From this it may be seen how misleading 
it is for anyone to claim that wire is 
double galvanized. No one practices 
double galvanizing. The first reason is, 
‘ that the wire being heated to the tem- 

Fig. 33. Showing Method of Lead Anneauing. perature of the bath, the coat of zinc 
put on in the first place would be melted 
to produce. If an extra hard wire is wanted, it is run off if the wire were to pass through the bath a second 
through the first lead pan, and out over the top of the time. The second reason is, that before one metal can 
second one. If a softer wire is wanted 
it is run through the first lead pan and 
then through the second bath of lead, 
from which it emerges at almost a 
cherry red heat. It passes up over the 
roller (3) and then starts on its way to 
the zinc bath. This lead treatment has 
done nothing further than to anneal the 
wire. 


The heating of the wire in the lead 
bath has caused a very light film of 
black scale to again form upon it. And 
now this must be removed, and the wire 
made chemically clean before the zinc 
of the galvanizing bath will attach itself 
to the wire. At the side of the view in 


Fig. 34 may be seen (1) the wires as Fig. 34. Wire Passing from Lead Bath to Acid Tanks. 
‘ 37 
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ke made to stick to another the surface of that metal must 
be made chemically clean. As soon as any metal is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, even for a very trief time, it is 
coated with a very slight film of oxide. This may be very 


































Fig. 36. Pair of Asbestos Plugs. 


slight, and not visible to the naked 
eye, but were the attempt made to 
galvanize wire a second time, a film 
would form upon. the first coating 
and prevent cohesion of the second 


make a very uneven wire were it not for the fact that the 
wire at this point runs through what is called a wiper, 
This wiper consists of a little wad of shredded asbestos 
mixed with oil which drags off the surplus zinc, and makes 
the galvanized coating smooth and uni- 
form. Many have gained the impression 
that this is done for the purpose of re- 
covering as much zinc from the wire as 
possible. Such is not the case. It is done 
to make the wire smooth and the coat 
| uniform. If the wire is too heavily coated 
1 the galvanizing will crack off. The effort 
is made to coat the wire just as heavily 
"| as possible and have the zine remain upon 
the steel. This may be understood bette: 
when it is considered that steel and zinc 


a are two very different metals. Steel or 

dj =» | iron is malleable and ductile, zinc is quite 
J 7 x eo - mi J 

a i} trittle, therefore if the wire is too heav- 


ily coated, the zinc will not stretch with 
the steel when bent, but will crack and 
possibly peel off. 

In Fig. 36 is shown a pair of the asbes- 
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In Fig. 35 may be seen the wires Jie ctwtczsics ae nat el etree . Dedlechaphienenreteechanaathanance cave — 
(2) as they are emerging from the ? ' , 


zinc bath at the end of the pan. As 
the wires are drawn out they carry 
drops of molten metal with them, 
and these would rapidly solidify and 





Fig. 38. Finished Wire Bound in Bundles. 
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Fig. 37. Showing Wire Unwiped. 


tos plugs with which the wire is wiped. 
These are very soft and will crumble 
when squeezed between the fingers. 

The necessity for a wiping process is 
clearly indicated in Fig. 37, which shows 
how wire would look if it were not wiped. 
This uneven coat of zine quickly cools or 
solidifies upon the wire as soon as it 
comes out of the galvanizing pan. 

When wiped the galvanized wire is now 
ready to be coiled up into commercial 
bundles. The view shown in Fig. 38 is 
just behind the galvanizing pan. The 
wire is run through a bath of water to 
cool it and then is wound upon these 
winding blocks from which it is removed 
as rapidly as a full bundle is accumulated. 

To insure uniform and standard product 
a piece of wire is taken from each gal- 
vanizing pan once every hour and tested 
in a laboratory for tensile strength, 
elongation, tortion, and for thickness of 
the galvanizing coat. 

(Conclusion. ) 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Subscribers May Bring Anti-Merger Suits in Kentucky. 

Judge C. C. Fox, of Danville, Ky., has overruled the con- 
tention of the Fayette Home Telephone Co., of Lexington, that 
only the attorney general has the legal right to file suit 
in the name of the state to prevent the merger of the com- 
pany with the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
decided against the company also in the matter of the right 
of subscribers to file suit for themselves and other subscribers. 
He will hear argument on a general demurrer to the peti- 
tion of the plaintiffs at a later date to be agreed upon. 





Ruling of Louisville Court on Service Contract. 

Judge Thomas R. Gordon at Louisville, Ky., recently 
rendered a decision of interest in sustaining a demurer 
to an answer of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in a suit brought by D. Moxley, an attorney, for dam- 
ages for a violation of a contract for telephone service. 
Mr. Moxley alleged that the company had contracted, for 
$5 a month, to furnish him with telephone service at his 
residence at Maxey’s Station, stipulating that he should 
have connection with the exchanges in Louisville, where 
he has his office, and in Pewee Valley, without restrictions. 
The unrestricted service, Mr. Moxley averred, was in 
effect until July, 1912, when, without notice to him, the 
defendant gave notice to all Louisville subscribers that a 
charge of 15 cents a call would be made for persons calling 
up the plaintiff. Mr. Moxley asked damages in the sum 
of $1,000. 

In an amended answer the Cumberland company pleaded 
that the city of Louisville had passed an ordinance, reduc- 
ing the rates in the city, and it was compelled to change 
existing rates outside—that is, to charge the city subscrib- 
ers a toll for outside calls unless they entered into a con- 
tract for the metropolitan service, which was higher than 
the ordinance rate. 

In ruling on Mr. Moxley’s demurrer to this answer, Judge 
Gordon said that after consideration of the questions in- 
volved he had reached the following conclusions: 

“*Telephone connection’ necessarily means not only mak- 
ing but receiving calls by telephone. 

“Service ‘Louisville and local,’ without stipulated 
striction, means unlimited service subject to reasonable 
rules by the company for use of the telephone. 

“The contracting parties were charged with knowledge 
that the general council of the city of Louisville had power 
to regulate Louisville rates and that such power might be 
exercised and the rates changed. 

“By its terms the contract could be terminated by either 
party upon thirty days’ notice, and the contract having 
continued, it contemplated the connection and use of the 
telephone to the same extent as when it was made—that is, 
unlimited connection with Louisville exchange, both for 
making and receiving calls. without right in the companv 
to change the terms so far as plaintiff's rights existed 
under his contract, even after the city rates had been 
lowered under ordinance of the city council. 

“To require persons to pay to call plaintiff who were 
not required to pay when the contract was made is viola- 
tive of plaintiff's contract rights, from which a right of 
action for damage arose. 

“The court does not decide, because the question is not 
raised in this action, whether or not if the contract were 
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terminated as provided by its terms, plaintiff could re- 
quire defendant to install a telephone for him upon the 
same terms as are contained in the present contract. 

“It follows, upon the foregoing principles, that the 
amended answer pleading the city ordinance as a justifica- 
tion of the company in making charges for calls by city 
subscribers over plaintiff's telephone, while his contract 
provided for free and unlimited service, does not present 
a defense to plaintiff's action for damages, and the de- 
murrer to the amended answer is sustained.” 





Opposition to Rate Decision at Lincoln, Neb. 

Thirty-seven members of a committee of fifty appointed 
at a meeting of protesting telephone users in Lincoln, Neb., 
held on June 30 met recently and passed a resolution to 
provide for the circulation of petitions calling a special 
election to vote upon a proposition for the levy of a tax 
and the voting of bonds for the purchase of a county tel- 
ephone system. 

The resolution referred to the recent raise in rates of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., approved by the rail- 
road commission, as “an unreasonable attempt to unjustly 
tax the people.” Reference was also made to the rates of 
$3 a menth for a business telephone in Topeka, Kan., which 
was declared to have the same population as Lincoln, and 
to the rate of $2 a month for a business telephone and $1.25 
a month for a residence telephone in Hutchinsen, Kan., 
with a population of 22,000, as against $6 for business tele- 
phones and $1.75 to $2.25 for residence telephones in Lincoln. 
It was declared that the difference in rates must represent 
“either pure velvet or interest on watered stock,” and that the 
only remedy left the people was ownership and operation of 
their own telephone system. 

In respect to the Topeka rates an official of the Lincoln 
company is quoted as saying: 


“The comparison is not fair, for the Topeka field con- 
sists of only the town itself which comprises about 47,000 
people. There are no suburbs and the city is served from 
only one exchange. The Lincoln zone includes a popula- 
tion of from 75,000 to 100,000 which is served from eight 
exchanges with free interchangeable service. All this serv- 
ice which takes in all the suburbs of Lincoln and five 
cther towns in the county, is included in the one rental 
charge to each subscriber. The residence rate in Topeka 
with the limited service is higher than the new rates in 
Lincoln, and the Lincoln zone has twice the number of 
subscribers.” 


The new city commission of Lincoln has under advisement 
certain proposals of city Attorney Foster as to steps that are 
open to the city in the way of combatting the order of 
the state commission. 

The City Attorney points out, first, that the city can 
appeal to the supreme court. One benefit which he be- 
lieves would accrue from such appeal would be to settle 
a number of questions which he thinks were not properly 
decided by the state railway commission. This would 
call into question the right of the state commission to fix 
telephone rates and would challenge also the allowances 
for depreciation and maintenance. 

The second step possible would be to apply for a reduc- 
tion in rates, which would bring up the entire matter 
and under which a valuation of the whole plant could 


be made. He is of the opinion that the most that could 
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be expected under this would be a reduction in the valua- 
tion of 10 per cent. 

Third, the city could ask for a rehearing in order to 
get a study made of the plant and its operations under 
the present conditions, which he says are more nearly nor- 
mal than when the state commission experts made their 
study. This investigation would cost about $1,500. 

The fourth plan is to ask for an injunction in the dis- 
trict court against the rates going into effect. This would 
bring up the entire question of valuation and also those 
of proper allowances for depreciation and maintenance. 
The taking of this valuation would cost $10,000, and the 
city would also have to give bond to reimburse the company 
if the injunction were found to have been wrongfully 
issued. 





New. England Company Denies Commissioners’ Charges. 

The New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. has issued 
a denial of the statement in the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Fletcher to the effect that 
it had refused to furnish information about the company’s 
business. The company declares that the only request re- 
fused was to furnish a list of stockholders of the subsidiary 
companies and the amount held by each, on the ground that 
the request involved the personal rights of stockholders, 
but that, at the same time, the company offered to furnish 
a statement of the amount of stock held in the New Eng- 
land company by each of its subsidiaries. 

The company protests against the recommendation of a 
20 per cent. reduction in toll rates within the state, “made 
after a superficial investigation of barely a month by in- 
experienced men with scarcely a pretense of any attempt 
to justify their recommendations by the facts.” The state- 
ment concludes: “The company will prove, as soon as it 
is given the opportunity to do so, that it is not earning 
a fair return on its investment in Vermont.” 

It has been the practice of this company to allow a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. on toll calls to all users whose toll bills 
amount to more than $10 a month. The company now 
announces that these discounts will be abolished after 
September to avoid the appearance of giving rebates con- 
trary to the interstate commerce law. An official of the 
company is quoted as stating that a decrease of $3 in the 
installation charge for extension sets has been made as 
an offset to the discount arrangement. 





Extension Telephones Under Flat Rate Contract. 

On the ground that the refusal of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. to grant an extension telephone to the Eliza- 
bethport Banking Co., at Elizabeth, N. J., under the present 
unlimited service contract held by that company, consti- 
tutes unwarranted discrimination, petition has been filed 
with the New Jersey Public Utility Commissioners by P. 
H. Gilhooly, vice-president and solicitor for the banking 
company, in behalf of that institution, asking that the tele- 
phone company be directed to install the desired extension 
telephone. 

Answer to this petition has been filed by the telephone 
company, admitting in part the allegations of the petition- 
ers, but denying that unwarranted discrimination has been 
exercised. A request has been made by the petitioners for 
a public hearing in this matter. 

The Elizabethport Banking Co. has had a flat rate con- 
tract with the New York Telephone Co. since 1911, which 
gives the bank unlimited local service. The contract, it is 
claimed, was made in this form at the request of the tele- 
phone company. The bank now desires an extension tele- 
phone into the office of the cashier of that institution. This 
the telephone company has refused to grant unless the bank 
will surrender its flat rate contract and take a limited service 
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contract. The bank is satisfied with its present contract 
and does not care to cancel it. 

The telephone company has the right, under the terms 
of the contract, to give ten days’ notice of cancellation. 
But it will not take that step, leaving it to the subscriber 
to break the contract. 

The bank claims that the telephone company is fur- 
nishing extension telephones in flat rate contracts in sey- 
enteen instances in Elizabeth and claims that by the tele- 
phone company’s refusing an extension telephone it is 
making unjust and unwarranted discrimination against the 
banking company. 





Oregon Commission Orders Mutual Co. To Advance Rates. 

The Oregon Railroad Commission has just decided sev- 
eral new points under the public utility law of the state 
in passing on the case of the Home Independent Telephone 
Co. against the Eastern Oregon Co-operative Telephone Co. 

These companies to a large extent serve the same ter- 
ritory in Union and Wallowa counties, in eastern Oregon 
and the plaintiff complained that the rates of the defendant 
were ruinously low, tending to demoralize the telephone 
business in that section. 

The commission upheld this allegation, and fixed new 
rates, such as are held to be sufficient for continued opera- 
tion. The old rates are condemned as insufficient to pro- 
vide operating revenue, with no provision for deprecia- 
tion or reserve or to pay fixed charges and outstanding 
indebtedness. 

The rates fixed are $2.50 per month for individual business 
service; $2 for business party lines; $1.75 for individual 
residence service; and $1.25 for residence party lines, such 
rental to include free switching privileges for several ex- 
changes in Union county, limited to four minutes, if desired 
by the company. 

The commission ruled against the practice of granting 
preferential rates to stockholders, holding that returns to 
stockholders should come through dividends. Fair and 
reasonable rental, it was held, may be allowed to subscribers 
who furnish their own instruments or other facilities. 





Ohio Commission Frowns on Disconnection During a Call. 

A proprietress of a hotel at Ashley, Ohio, recently made 
complaint to the Ohio Public Service Commission at Colum- 
bus that, while attempting to call a physician at Kilbourne for 
a guest at her hotel, the telephone connection was abruptly 
and without warning cut out by the central operator. She 
also stated that an attempt was subsequently made by the tele- 
phone company to remove her telephone, and upon her refusal 
to permit this the wires were disconnected on the outside. 

Upon receipt of this communication the commission sum- 
moned by wire the president of the Ashley Telephone Co. and 
the general manager of the Citizen’s Telephone Co. The 
summoning of the latter was found to be a mistake as he had 
resigned from the secretaryship of the Ashley company a year 
previously. The telephone company’s view of the matter was 
to the effect that the plug had been pulled by the operator on 
the ground that a non-subscriber, who should have paid 10 
cents at a pay station for the Kilbourne call, was endeavor- 
ing to obtain the service free, by using the hotel wire, contrary 
to the rules of the company. The difficulties over the incident 
had culminated in the disconnection of the complainant’s tele- 
phone. The commission ordered the company to restore the 
service. 





New Washington Tariffs Suspended. 

The Washington Railroad Commission has suspended for 
90 days from July 16, the new air line long distance tariffs 
proposed by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. which 
were to have gone into effect on the date named. The 
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commission will investigate the reasonableness of the rates 
under complaints already on file. The rates proposed would 
increase the charges across the state, but it is claimed 
by the company that short-distance charges would be de- 
creased in many cases. Under the proposed system the 
state is laid out in six-mile squares, the air line basis of 
computation being the distances between squares. 





New Rates for Utica, N. Y. 

The New York Telephone Co. has filed a new schedule 
of telephone rates for Utica, N. Y., which became effec- 
tive August 1. These rates will be quoted after August to 
all applicants for service but will not be effective for 
present subscribers until November 1. 

The company’s present schedule of rates is as follows: 


Business. Residence. 
Individual line .................. $60 $33 
TWOMOCty UME og oo 6c gcc ccc nacee 48 27 
POUPMOTty TIME .. ...... 2 ccs cccees 36 21 
ee ee 27 27 


The company’s experience has been that four-party serv- 
ice for business places is not desirable from any standpoint, 
for a city of the size of Utica. The new schedule, therefore, 
does not include a four-party business rate. The schedule 


follows: 

Business. Residence. 
ene ae Ee ee ee $60 $36 
Two-party TIME «.... 2... ce ccccsscevee 48 30 


33 for 600 msgs. 
Four-party line .................. 24 
NOD occ Gislolaiws 1 Salis o0Sn cmesctels 30 24 


The company has introduced an optional two-party busi- 
ness rate of $33 for 600 messages, the idea being that such 
service would be sufficient for many small users. Additional 
messages may be contracted for in advance under this rate 
at three cents each in lots of 200, and messages in excess of 
those contracted for will be charged at four cents each. 
This optional two-party rate, with the privilege of addi- 
tional messages, enables the subscriber to obtain up to 1,100 
messages per year at less cost than the two-party flat rate 
of $48. It is a service suited to the needs of a subscriber 
whose outgoing business is light but whose incoming busi- 
ness is heavy, such as small groceries and other estab- 
lishments where a large share of the orders are received 
over the telephone. The minimum rate quoted for this 
measured service is less than any rate in the present busi- 
ness schedule of the company. 





Portland, Ore., to Apply Common User Principle to Poles. 

The commissioner of public utilities at Portland, Ore., has 
decided that the city’s new charter gives him the power 
to apply the common user principle to the poles of public 
service corporations in order to reduce the number of poles 
in the city streets. Numerous complaints have been made 
by property owners regarding the number of poles set in 
front of their property. If the new plan is enforced, com- 
panies first on the ground will be required to share their 
poles with other companies that may later desire to put up 
wires. 





Telephone Service and Rates at Dodge City, Kansas. 

A mass meeting of the telephone users of Dodge City, 
Kan., will be called soon by the city commission to deter- 
mine their wishes in the dispute with the Arkansas Valley 
Telephone Co. Subscribers several months ago demanded 
better service and the city took the matter up. The com- 


‘nuisance and unfair to other telephone users. 
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pany replied that better service could be furnished only 
in case: it installed expensive improvements. It agreed to 
do this provided the city would grant a new franchise al- 
lowing it to raise its rates. The city objected that the 
increase asked was exorbitant. The company appealed to 
the Kansas Railroad Commission before which the case is 
now pending. The company now offers to reduce the pro- 
posed increase in rates but demands a decision within a 
few days. The city commission has decided to leave the 
matter to the subscribers. 





Hearing on the Silent Telephone. 

At a recent hearing in Milwaukee, Wis., before the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission on the complaint of C. O. Fox, re- 
garding the “silent” telephone, H. G. Seymour, general man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. said that the silent tele- 
phone number is a personal privilege enjoyed by telephone 
users who made application for it, and he did not believe it 
within the jurisdiction of the commission to eliminate this 
service. He said that out of 46,000 telephones in Milwaukee 
there were 140 silent numbers. The numbers are made silent 
upon written application of the users without additional cost, 
as a matter of accommodation to the patrons. The telephone 
company, he said, did not encourage the silent number, not 
only because of the expense but also because of the annoyance 
caused by persons who demand the number. 

Mr. Fox, the complainant, pronounced the silent number a 
He declared 
that silent numbers should be eliminated because they 
cause much annoyance to patrons who are unable to reach 
physicians and clergymen who have them. 





Classification of Stock of Federal Company. 

Burt G. Hubbell, president, and Raymond Bissell, secre- 
tary, of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., have cer- 
tified to the secretary of state of New York that at a meet- 
ing held recently in Buffalo-the stockholders of the com- 
pany voted to classify the stock of the corporation into 
80,000 shares of common stock of the par value of $100 a 
share and 20,000 shares of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock of the par value of $100. The company reserves the 
right to redeem the preferred stock or any part of it on 
any dividend day upon giving 60 days’ notice at a price 
of $110 a share and accrued dividends. The preferred 
stock has not yet been issued. Stockholders owning 68,- 
450 shares out of a total of 72,820 shares of capital stock 
voted in favor of the classification. 





Fifth Commissioner Appointed in Missouri. 
Governor Major of Missouri has now appointed William F. 
Woerner, an attorney of St. Louis, as the fifth member of the 
Missouri Public Service Commission. The other appointments 
were made early in May. C. B. Bee, formerly rate expert for 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, has been appointed 
rate expert for the Missouri commission. 





Detroit Officials to Pay Full Rate for Residence Service. 

About 150 city and county officials at Detroit, Mich., who 
have enjoyed a cut rate of about 75 per cent. of the regular 
residence rate for telephones installed in their homes, have 
been notified by the telephone company that they will be 
required to pay full price after September 1. 





Uniform Accounting for South Dakota Companies. 
The South Dakota Railroad Commission is preparing a uni- 
form system of accounting for telephone companies doing 
an intrastate business alone, and when this is completed such 
companies will be required to made reports according to the 
new system. 











Induction as Affecting Telephone and Telegraph Lines 


Theory of Induction—Conditions Likely to Cause Trouble and Means for Preventing or Resisting Inductive 
Effects—Final Installment of Paper Presented at Annual Meeting of Asso- 
ciation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


By P. J. Howe 


SPECIAL APPARATUS ON TELEPHONE CIRCUITS. 

After disturbances have been eliminated from the line con- 
ductors as completely as practicable, still further neutralization 
can sometimes be obtained by changes in the terminal appa- 
ratus. A telephone circuit may be well enough balanced to be 
operative, even when carrying very strong induced voltages. 
In such cases, however, it is desirable to drain off the induced 
currents so as to avoid the frequent operation of protector 
apparatus and the danger of physjcal shock from contact with 
the live parts of the circuit. This draining can be effected in 
a number of ways. The one best spited to any particular case 
can be best determined by actual experiment. Resistances or 
small condensers bridged to ground will sometimes improve a 
circuit, but they are also liable to greatly increase the trans- 
mission losses. 

Resonant circuits adjusted for the frequency of the disturb- 
ing currents and bridged to ground from each side of the 
line, will be more efficient in draining off induction and will 
cause less transmission loss. Other methods of draining a 
telephone circuit are to bridge it with impedance, having its 
middle point grounded, or to include a repeating coil in the 
circuit, with the middle point of its line side grounded. Equip- 
ping a telephone circuit with any of the above devices may 
either increase or decrease the noise on the circuit, depending 
on how the balance of the circuit is affected. 

In general, any drainage apparatus should preferably be 
located just outside of the exposed section of line, although 
it will frequently be just as efficient if located at the terminals 
of the circuit. Where induced currents are largely of a funda- 
mental frequency, that is, of a frequency very different from 
the frequency of telephone currents, their interference with 
a telephone circuit can often be greatly reduced by simply 
bridging the circuit with a low resistance impedance. The 
writer has seen telephone circuits, over which conversation 
was absolutely impossible on account of induction, rendered 
usable by bridging a common four-ohm telegraph sounder 
across the circuit or the telephone receiver. By reason of its 
high impedance to telephone frequencies, the sounder was not 
a very serious shunt on the circuit, but it offered little im- 
pedance to the induced currents, which in this case were 
largely 60 cycle. 

The frequency of telegraph impulses is often so near that 
of the induced currents that the restriction of inductive ef- 
fects on telegraph circuits by changes in the terminal appa- 
ratus is not a simple matter. Either condensers or resonant 
circuits bridged to ground may be used on telegraph circuits, 
but care must be taken to insure that the draining device will 
not also interfere with the telegraph currents. Resonant shunts 
adjusted for the frequency of the disturbing currents and 
bridged to ground at the two ends of an exposure will con- 
siderably decrease disturbances on a telegraph line. Twenty- 
five cycle shunts, however, may cause a considerable drag on 
telegraph circuits, since these shunts will also be more or less 
resonant to ordinary telegraph frequencies. 

Single Morse circuits are much less interfered with by 
drainage devices, than duplex circuits, whose normal operating 
current is practically an alternating current. In the case of 
duplex circuits, it is probably better to connect the resonant 
shunts around the receiving relay, instead of between line and 
ground. When single Morse circuits have intermediate sta- 


tions in exposed sections, the effect of induction on the inter- 
mediate relays may be reduced by shunting the relays with 
resonant circuits. 

A common method of increasing the margin of operation 
on circuits subject to induction is to increase either the volt- 
age or current on the telegraph line. This procedure has nu- 
merous objections, however, among which may be mentioned 
an increased interference, through inductive effects, with any 
high speed circuits which may occupy the same cables or pole 
line. Another neutralizing scheme, which has been suggested 
and tried out with more or less success, is to use the back 
contact of a relay, with a reversing sounder. It has also been 
proposed to have relays provided with neutralizing windings, 
operated from small neutralizing transformers. 

In considering methods of shunting, choking or neutralizing 
induced currents in telegraph circuits, it must be borne in mind 
that any apparatus which affects the induced currents will also 
influence the telegraph currents themselves. The direct im- 
pairment of a telegraph circuit by special shunting devices in- 
creases as the frequency of the signaling currents approaches 
that of the disturbing currents. 

Probably the most effective and also the most expensive 
method of restricting inductive effects in a telegraph system is 
to convert the circuits over to metallic working. Any two 
wire metallic circuit will be less sensitive to induction than a 
circuit having earth return. Therefore disturbances may 
often be overcome by merely providing a return wire 
for each circuit. When there are intermediate stations in a 
circuit, better neutralization can be obtained by connecting 
the relays into both sides of the circuit. The relays should be 
so distributed that the impedance of the two wires will be 
approximately equal to all points. A still better plan would 
be to provide each relay with a winding for each side of the 
circuit, the windings being connected differentially so that the 
induced currents in the line will be neutralized and not affect 
the instrument. Where necessary, neutral points can be pro- 
vided for draining off the induced currents and keeping the 
system near to earth potential. 

In spite of the benefit to be gained by metallic telegraph 
operation, it is seldom possible to prove it in. In the first 
place, return wires must be provided for every circuit and the 
number of wires on a line would be doubled. Then the return 
wires must be provided for the entire length of the circuits 
and not merely for the section exposed to induction. The al- 
ternative to this would be to provide a repeater station at 
each end of the exposure with a correspondingly large ex- 
pense for the repeater apparatus and maintenance. For these 
reasons, a metallic system would double the investment per 
circuit, and the cost of maintenance. The effect would neces- 
sarily be an increase in rates, with a resulting loss of busi- 
ness and public dissatisfaction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although differing in their classes of service, the telephone, 
telegraph, power, and electric railway systems are all essential 
to provide the communication and transportation which the 
public requires. Therefore the solution of the problems of 
interference between the different types of systems must be 
one by which the power, telephone and telegraph engineers 
both give and take. The problem cannot be solved by expect- 
ing the telephone and telegraph systems to take care of them- 
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selves. It seems as if the better plan from all viewpoints, 
will be for the power engineers to make some concessions 
in the arrangement of their systems, which will prevent or 
reduce interference, and the telephone and telegraph engineers 
to employ whatever means are available for the protection of 
their delicate systems against the interference which the power 
engineers can not avoid. 

In conclusion, then, all parties who are in any way interested 
in the maintenance and operation of telephone or telegraph 
lines should be ever on the alert for new power or electric 
railway systems. We believe, also, that the power engineers 
should be on the lookout for troubles caused by their systems 
and should notify the telephone and telegraph companies 
whenever power systems are proposed that may interfere with 
their service. The telephone and telegraph people should 
present their cases early to the power engineers or interests, 
and then should co-operate in endeavoring to form plans by 
which all interests can be served and the various companies 
live together with friendly regard for each other's welfare. 





Valuation of Nebraska Telephone Companies. 


The report of the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for 1912, which has just been issued, contains the followii. ; 
information regarding the commission’s valuation of tele- 
phone properties in the state: 

There is herewith submitted for your consideration re- 
ports covering the property owned by 277 separate com- 
panies, all but two of which are complete. Three other 
companies’ properties will be embraced in the final ap- 
praisal, making altogether a total of 280 telephone com- 
panies’ properties in the state considered as common car- 
riers and subject to appraisal. It is expected within about 
three months from date to complete the initial valuation 
of all such property within the state, unless the same shall 
be materially interfered with by special investigations, etc. 
It will not be possible, however, for the department to per- 
form a field checking of all of this class of property in 
the state for the initial statements. A considerable amount 
of field inventory has been accomplished, especially where 
special investigations and conveniently accessible opportun- 
ities have been presented. The very nature of the tele- 
phone property distributed, greatly differing 
from that of the railroads, has made it a much different 
problem to treat, in so far as local investigations are con- 
cerned. To give an insight into the scope of the work rep- 
resented in the reports herewith only, there are 101,601 
subscribers’ stations requiring 29,247 pole miles, 97,559 wire 
miles and 2,265,793 feet of cable, the same to be consider- 
ably augmented by a completion of the work. Thus it is 
made plain that to make a state-wide valuation of telephone 
property is a stupendous task involving many details. 

Again the appraisal of this kind of property, it has been 
made evident, is one of the most important yet attempted; 
in fact, it seems to be the most important information which 
your body has and is being supplied with. Too, telephone 
property to a large extent is now undergoing a reconstruc- 
tion epoch—important consolidations and amendments have 
recently occurred and must be expected frequently as time 
advances. Because of the latter condition of affairs, fre- 
quent statements and inquiries as to the property are es- 
sential in order to furnish the information needed up to 
date. Because of such condition, it will be noted that some 
of the reports are of various dates, thereby representing the 
date of the later investigation, and it has seemed unavoid- 
able to report otherwise. 

In Nebraska, as well as outside, telephone development 
has been remarkably rapid. This bears evidence in pre- 
senting many matters that are experimental and crude. 
Records in many instances have been loosely kept, if at 
all, even with some of the larger properties. In the make- 
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up of a good many of the smaller properties, especially, it 
has been found that a considerable of the labor was donated, 
and therefore no value represented even where the records 
show some care. This has presented to the appraiser a 
rather novel problem, but undertaking to interpret the 
meaning of valuation for presumably regulation purposes, 
all elements of value evident have been included as having 
been actually paid for. Thus, under all circumstances the 
actual physical property in existence has been the basis 
for valuation, and such has been determined by an en- 
deavor to apply the proper cost units in accordance with 
our understanding of what should be included in a phy- 
sical appraisal as heretofore presented. 

Perhaps as to a portion of the teiephone property in the 
state of Nebraska there is no immediate demand for a 
local investigation on the part of the department, thereby 
creating expense, until circumstances shall require such. 

Prior to undertaking this valuation a great amount of 
local and general information was gathered and compiled, 
from which to organize and apply proper cost units. With- 
out boasting, it may be stated that this department now 
possesses fully as complete and accurate data of this nature 
as can be found anywhere. Equally, it may be so stated 
with reference to information concerning depreciation, a 
factor of no mean importance. Courteous acknowledgment 
should here be made of the valuable assistance rendered by 
representatives and owners of a number of the telephone 
properties to the department in the acquirement of much 


- of the needed local information, as without such assistance 


the task in hand would have been considerably extended. 





Reorganization Plan at Wheeling, W. Va. 


Under the reorganization now being worked out for the 
telephone companies in the Wheeling, W. Va., district, the 
plan contemplates the following: 

That the Consolidated Co. of West Virginia, a new cor- 
poration, will acquire the property of the National Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia; National Telephone Co. of 
Monongalia county; Consolidated Telephone+Co., Beeghley 
Telephone Co., Weston Central Telephone Co., and West 
Virginia Western Telephone Co., all of which companies 
will eventually be wiped out so that the title to their 
physical property will be vested in the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia. 

The Consolidated Telephone Co. of Ohio, a new cor- 
poration, is expected to acquire the physical property of 
the National Telephone Co. of Ohio, the Belmont Tele- 
phone Co., Woodsfield Telephone Co., Union Telephone 
Co. and Marietta Telephone Co. 

The Consolidated Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania is ex- 
pected to acquire a majority of the stock of the Pittsburg 
& Allegheny Telephone Co., all of the stock of the Char- 
tiers Telephone Co. and the property of National Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 








Federal Bill to Compel Arbitration. 

Representative Dyer, of St. Louis, has introduced a bill 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, to bring 
telegraph and telephone operators under the scope of the 
provides for mediation and arbitra- 
tion in the case of disputes between railroads and_ their 
employes. The bill was suggested to Dyer by the strike 
of the telephone operators now in progress in St. Louis. 


Newlands act, which 





Higher Rates for Non-Subscribers Held Discrimination. 

It was recently held by the department of the attorney gen- 
eral of South Dakota that the action of the Belle Fourche & 
Northern Telephone Co. in making an additional charge of one 
cent a mile to non-subscribers over the regular tolls charged 
subscribers of that line, amounts to a discrimination in rates. 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Cable Records. 

In every cable plant some of the conductors are neces- 
sarily idle. The proportion of spare conductors in some 
cases is as great as 50 per cent. or more, while, on the 
other hand, the number may be so alarmingly small that 
methods of relief should be instituted at once. With these 
cases in mind, it is an important factor in securing the 
best use of the cable plant, made possible by an effective 
system of cable records. 

Such a system of records is primarily designed for the 
information of the wire chief and other employes respons- 
ible for the proper assignment of cable pairs. Beyond this, 
they can be of value to the engineer in studying the use 
that is being made of the plant, the efficiency of party-line 
grouping, the adequacy of multiple distribution, and in 
passing upon questions relative to the need of additional 
main and branch facilities. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that the subject can 
be divided into two parts: namely, a. Wire chief’s rec- 
ords; b. Engineer’s analysis of plant conditions. 

If the wire chief’s records are kept in such manner as 
to have all information relative to terminals and their lo- 
cation, the pairs appearing at each terminal, the multiply- 
ing and the use that is made of each pair, there will be no 
delays encountered, the line gang will not have to test 
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are intended to show what pairs are reached from each 
of the cable boxes. This is to be accomplished by draw- 
ing a black ink line in the center of the column headed 
by a particular letter, across the lines representing the 
cable pairs which can be reached from that box. 

In the column headed “Telephone Number,” there should 
be recorded the number of the telephone attached to each 
cable pair. 

The column headed “Kind of Service,” is intended to 
show the class of service given by each line. Abbrevia- 
tions as follows are used: 

M. L. Bus. for main line, business. 

M. L. Res. for main line, residence. 

2 P. L. Bus. for two-party line, business. 

2 P. L. Res. for two-party line, residence. 

4 P. L. Res. for four-party line, residence. 

In the column headed “ist Party,” “2nd Party,” “3rd 
Party,” and “4th Party,” should be entered the addresses 
of the subscribers who are respectively the first, second, 
third, and fourth parties on the line. Where numbers are 
used for farm lines and more than four parties are on any 
one line, the additional ones should be recorded in the col- 
umn headed “Remarks.” It should be borne in mind that 
in exchanges using four-party harmonic selective ringing, 
the first party is usually the 33-cycle frequency. This 
same frequency is used also for straight line ringing, 


























Form of Cable Record Used for Keeping Track of Conductors of a 100-Pair or Smaller Cable. 


every pair in the cable to find a vacant one upon which to 
install a telephone, party line arrangements will be sim- 
plified and in every way will service be improved. 

A simple and efficient cable record card is shown in the 
illustration. It consists of a card having room on its two 
sides for recording 100 pairs and two extras. After the 
heading “Cable Number,” the number by which the cable 
is known should be placed, and the number of pairs 
should be shown after the word “Pairs.” 

On the lines opposite the various letters A, B, C, D, etc., 
at the top of the card, should be placed the location of 
each of the outside cable boxes, which are correspondingly 
lettered, using as many letters as there are boxes. 

In the column headed “Pair Number,” are shown printed 
figures corresponding with the various pairs in the cable, 
about which a record is to be shown in all the columns 
to the right. 

The columns headed by the letters A, B, C, etc. to N, 


therefore all main line telephones would be placed in the 
column headed “ist Party.” 

The “Remark” column should be used for recording 
trouble occurring on any pair. In case of split pairs in 
the cable, a note should be made in this column showing 
whether tip or sleeve side is in trouble, and a reference to 
the pair which the other side of the circuit takes. 

If the cable arrangement is recorded in tabular form as 
described, it can be used to a great advantage in making 
party line assignments in deciding from what cable box a 
subscriber’s drop should be taken to reach him conveni- 
ently. Party lines of any particular class of service, not 
yet filled, can quickly be noticed, together with the ad- 
dresses of parties already on such lines. This will show at 
a glance just how far each pair of wires is run on a pole 
line to reach every subscriber, so that arrangements can be 
made to tap on at the most convenient place. 


Freeport, III. R. H. Chambers. 
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Over duu,UUU ft. of J- vi Fibre Conduit laid in the sti eects vy 
Albany, Y. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany 
Baltimore 


Chicago 


Toronto, 








THE PACE IS SET 


Used from Coast to Coast 


J-M FIBRE CONDUIT 
“The Conduit You’ll Eventually Use’’ 


Has been installed by some of the largest and most progressive 
lighting and power companies in the United States and abroad. 
We can supply convincing information and data, also refer you 
to many users who will give you their reasons for using J-M Fibre 
Conduit, should you be interested. 


TO CALIFORNIA 





Write 
Nearest Branch 
for full 
Particulars. 








Cincinnati Kansas City New Orleans San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles New York Seattle 
Dallas Louisville (maha St. Louis 
Det :oit Milwaukee Philadelvhia Syracuse The Southern Califsrni Edison Co., of Los Angeles, Ca‘, installing 50,000 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh feet of 3%-inch Style “J” |-M Fibre Conduit on North Los Angeles ™., 1un- 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. ning underg, ound fiom East Fourth St. to the P.aza; 15,09)-volt cables to 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. be used. 
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THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 


Because it is a sound business proposition for the Telephone Engineer, and is equally good for the 
Manufacturer. 


REASONS WHY 


Has Made Good 











Because it cannot be put out of service by practical everyday work or by the exceptional punishment of 
the test-room. 


Because it automatically seals up if punctured by a lightning discharge or high tension current. 
Because it is lighter and smaller than the old form condenser and is no more costly. 


The fighting equipment of the Marvelously Successful Bulgarien Army is well known to be of the highest type and of the most efficient 
character, and the same high efficiency has been ins sted upon for their field telephones. The whole of the field telephones of the Bul- 
garian Army arefitted with MANSBRIDGt CONDENSERS. There is no condenser in existence which will stand the same severe 
service conditions. 

They have b: en adopted exclusively by the English government Telegraph and Telephone Acministraticns; ard they are mede under license by 
Western Electric Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by numerous other 
licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS and save money in first cost, and also in maintenance. 


THE MANSBRIDGE SELF-SEALING CONDENSER 
Specified by discriminating Engineers and by BUYERS WHO KNOW. 


What Bulgaria Thinks of It 





For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing license in U. 8. A. and Canada apply: 


G. F. MANSBRIDGE, Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Orangeburg 


Fibre 
Conduit 


: (“Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 


Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made 


and means low freight and cartage costs 











Send for The Conduit Book 


Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket joint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


= ros So. New ge MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY a. mer & Mary 
1741 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago n Francisco, Cal. 
S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co., Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mass. McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, III. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The “French” Foldmg Door Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 
Has been evolved after vears of study and experimenting and is now 
offered as the “‘last word"’ in telephone booth constructio#. It em- 
bodies all the good points of the ordinary swing door and the more 
modern receding door booths, and eliminates the troublesome fea- 
tures of both types. 
Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘Folding Door’’ Booth 
C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Western Electric C one pa any 


Houses in all principal cities 





Door =i 











Neat Substantial ee leteasion 


THE BROWNELL SYSTEM 
of Interchangeable Unit Office Fixtures 


Shipped knocked-down and assem))|cd 
with a screwdriver. 
All styles of telephone booths. 


Send for Catalog 
Cc. H. BROWNELL 


PERU INDIANA 
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Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

So you can’t save any money, even though you get three 
times the salary you did in the gang. I'll tell you my ex- 
perience, but it won't probably be very interesting. 

[’d been shifting for myself about three years and had been 
getting along from pay day to pay day without going into debt. 
We were about a hundred miles out of St. Louis when Charlie 
Grover, one of our gang, was taken sick. The country doctor 
caid he ought to go to a hospital. The poor fellow didn't 
have a cent and there wasn’t enough ready cash in the gang 
to start him at once. We started to raise the amount, but 
by the time our remittances began to arrive, Charlie was 
heyvond need of earthly assistance. 

I made up my mind, then and there, that I would prepare 
for such an emergency, in case I should be taken sick, and 
get a hundred dollars in a bank where I could have it to fall 
tack upon. With poor Charlie’s experience fresh in my 
memory, it didn’t take me many months to get that first 
hundred dollars together. In doing so I realized that it 
wasn’t such a hardship to cut out poker, etc., after all, and 
i formed the habit of putting away something every pay day 
thereafter. It was just common sense saving that gave me 
the capital to make the first payment on this farm. It wasn’t 
anything that resembles high finance. I’m not going to mor- 
alize for your benefit. Take the plain story as I’ve told it 
and welcome. 

Doc Stuver is up in arms against the town again. The 
marshal arrested every boy in town the other day on account of 
some windows being broken in his house. The boys have 
been rather mischievous of late, but not bad enough to war- 
rant all the complaint that is being made against them. About 
the worst thing I have heard of was when they hid the mail 
carrier's wheelbarrow and delayed the mail about ten minutes. 
When I was a boy he'd have been lucky to have had his 
wheelbarrow once a week. 

I remember one particular job we performed that we were 
proud of for a long time, although it was pronounced as a 
piece of “malicious mischief” at the time. 

I don’t know whether you remember the old town hall. 
Anyway it stood, backed up to the creek, just across from 
the old cheese factory. The hall was on the second floor of 
the building and was reached by an outside covered stairway. 
At the rear and sides the windows were between 25 and 30 
feet from the ground. The front windows were not so high. 
but the sidewalk made a hard landing, if anyone desired to 
jump down. 

The door at the entrance of the stairs was of solid oak, 
home made, with a latch made by the blacksmith, and it opened 
in, of course. The iron hand-hold afforded space to allow a 
good-sized board to slide under. 

At one very important town meeting us boys were driven 
out of the hall. About all the able bodied men were congre- 
gated for a pow wow. To get even for being put out, we 
concluded to lock the men in, and placed a good stout lever 
under the door handle 

We then retired to the cheese factory to watch develop- 
ments. On the second floor of the factory we found a barrel 
of badly decayed apples, and began “pegging” them across at 
the open windows of the hall. This soon attracted attention, 
hecause a pane of glass was broken at about the second vol- 
levy and a few apples went into the hall. 

Well armed with ammunition, we hid in the tall weeds be- 
side the factory. When it was discovered the door was 
barred, heads began to appear at all the windows, making fine 
targets. Finally most of the men had all the apples they 
wanted. Then old Squire Briggs, who was boss of the town, 
came to a window and said he would send us all to the 
penitentiary, but we didn’t want to hear any more from him. 
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The result of a general volley was a plunker in his eye, which 
opened his mouth but put a stop to his threats. 

After about an hour some one came along and took the 
bar down. For our fun we weren't shot, hung, or even jailed. 
It all went as a joke. But I guess the boys ur today wouldn't 
dare put anything like that over on their own fathers. 

Still studying the guying proposition. I thought it was 
pretty weli studied out by this time. However, I have an 
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Diagrams of Guying Problems, 


idea of my own on which I would like your opinion. For in- 
stance, on a heavy corner you guy with head and back guys 
like this (Fig. A). Yet the direction of the heaviest strain is 
shown by the dotted arrow, and the two guys set at that 
angle will hold the corner. 

In another case you place ‘our storm guys to anchor at 
certain intervals like this (Fig. B). Now, I claim these guys 
would be of more service if they were placed like this (Fig. 
ej 

This arrangement would put every possible strain on two 
guys and anchors instead of one. Besides, it would bring the 
anchors nearer the fence line on both the field and road sides, 
so rights of way could be more easily secured. 

Glad you are working back this way. Perhaps you can give 
us a call. Can use any money you send, to begin clearing our 
land. Better figure on getting down and looking it over. 

The kiddies have their share of bee stings, bumps, and sore 
toes. Your Uncle Dick. 





Supervision. 

“If an operator speaks distinctly, rings distinctly and obeys 
her signals correctly, the service she renders will be satis- 
factory.”"—Operating Rules, No. 5. 

An instantaneous answer to subscribers’ or the information 
operators’ flash is most essential to prompt and accurate serv- 
ice, says Z. C. Mosher in Our Emblem, the monthly paper of 
the employes of The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
St. Paul. 

For convenience let us suppose that there are three classes 
of supervision. First, careless supervision; second, tardy su- 
pervision, and third prompt supervision. 

If you are a member of the first class of operators, who 
think their whole duty is done when they answer a line signal 
and ring the number called for, “get out of it.” That class 
is no place for any one who has the least ambition or desire 
for advancement. 

Should your place be in the second division, don’t be sat- 
ished. You are not doing yourself justice. You are neither 
giving the telephone company nor the public a fair deal. 

To those operators who are members of the third class, let 
me say, “don’t be content to live on your reputation. See to 
it that you live up to, and beyond, the reputation you have 
earned.” 

Remember that you, and you alone, can correctly supervise 
the connection you have completed. “Operators shall give prec- 
edence over all other duties to the answering of supervisory 
signals.” 
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Out of the Mail Bag 


Who was it said: “Of all sweet words of tongue or pen, 
the sweetest are ‘enclosed find check’?” We do not recall 
who perpetrated this parody on the lines from Whittier’s 
Maud Muller poem, but, materialistic though these words 
are, we all have to acknowledge that they look pretty 
good—especially if the check is a good-sized one. And 
yet, TELEPHONY appreciates about as much the words of 
commendation for the paper that so often follows the 


perfunctory announcement concerning the remittance. Like 
this for instance: 

“Enclosed find check for which continue to send 
TELEPHONY. I cannot get along without it.” Signed 


P. Lohman, of the Oskaloosa (Kan.) Telephone Exchange. 

From far-away Alaska comes an interesting letter written 
by A. H. Sellar, superintendent of the Yukon Telephone 
Syndicate, Ltd., with headquarters at Dawson. He en- 
closed remittance for his subscription, and added: “I de- 
rive a great deal of useful and valuable information from 
the pages of TELEPHONY, which helps me to keep abreast 
of modern telephone practice in this out-of-the-way corner 
of the foot stool, and I would not like to miss a number 
of the paper.” 

Superintendent Sellar is undoubtedly a live wire among 
the telephone men of Alaska. He requested a copy of the 
book of operating rules issued by the Michigan Independ- 
ent Telephone Traffic Association, which shows that the 
efforts of our Wolverine friends to benefit telephone man- 
agers are appreciated. 

George W. Overly, Murray, Ky., in a letter enclosing 
remittance for his subscription, says: “I can’t do without 
TELEPHONY. It gives me a great deal of useful informa- 
tion.” 

“I have learned to value your paper highly,” says L. M. 
Thayer, of the Halifax Telephone Co., at Houston, Va. 

G. W. Rowan, Brooklyn, N. Y., says in a recent letter: 
“I think your paper is just the thing for the telephone 
man.” 

William E. Allen, of the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
in a letter enclosing remittance for three subscriptions, 
says: “I have taken your valuable paper for the past 
twelve years, and feel that I cannot do without it.” 

W. E. Pennington, proprietor of the Marven Telephone 
System, of Marven, N. C., in a letter remitting for his sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY adds: “I cannot afford to be with- 
out TELEPHONY.” 

“Enclosed find check for TELEPHONY,” writes R, W. 
Foss, of Salem, Ia. “We could not get along without it.” 

In a letter making remittance for his subscription, John 
J. Steele. Green Ridge, Mo., says: “TELEPHONY surely 
brings results. I ran a little advertisement for an ex- 
change and got a dandy.” 

“TELEPHONY 1s getting better every number,” writes Al- 
fred P. Engelson, town clerk of the Town of Springwa- 
ter, Minn., who is secretary of the Engelson Telephone 
Co. and the Garretson (S. Dak.) Co-Operative Telephone 
Co., in a letter enclosing check for his subscription. “We 
cannot get along without your paper.” 

“We think very much of TeLepnony and could hardly 
get along without it,” writes H. C. Littlefield, secretary 
and manager of the Farmers’ Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., at Wenatchee, Wash., in a letter renewing his sub- 
scription for the current year. 

D. M. Alexander, of Kane, Pa., writes: “I enclose money 
order for TeLtepuony. Herbert Kaufman’s articles alone 
are worth the money.” 


“Enclosed please find check to pay my subscription for 
another year,” writes H. P. Curfman, of the Berker-Mah- 
nomen Telephone Co., of Detroit, Minn. “I would not 
be without TELEPHONy as long as I stay in the telephone 
business, as it is a great. help to me.” 

Writing from Abilene, Kan., Clarence A. Anderson, of 
the United Telephone Co., says: “Kindly place me in 
your subscription list for TELEPHONY. I want the tele- 
phone news, and feel like I have missed a meal when |] 
fail to get your paper every week.” 

In writing in to request a change of address, E. J. 
Hund, of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., at 
Austin, Minn., adds: “IT would feel lost without 
TELEPHONY.” 

J. B. Dillon, of the W. U. Telephone Uo., at Dallas, 
Texas, in sending in his check for TELEPHONY, says: “J 
haven’t had time to read fifteen words in any issue for 
two months owing to an urgent business deal, but I am 
saving the choice pages and know that it is a wonderfyl 
publication, so I guess it’s up to me to pay the pesos 
(Mexican for “dollars”). I know there are many good 
tips in it from week to week. You're welcome. It’s fine 
business, so it is.” ; 

Charles N. McCandless, proprietor and manager of the 
Westphalia Telephone Co., which covers Anderson county, 
Kansas, with headquarters at Westphalia, in a recent letter, 
says: “I enclose my check for my _ subscription to 
TELEPHONY. Don’t ever stop my paper. Just send me a 
notice, and then expect your check by return mail, for I 
wouldn’t be without the paper for twice the money. Kelsey 
is all right and seems to be a sort of double-barreled, 
hair-triggered optimist. I am sorry that our friends ‘The 
Inspector and The Troubleman’ are out, but glad that ‘Uncle 
Dick’ is still on the job. I have ‘hiked’ poles since my 
fifteenth year. and don’t intend to quit for some time. 
Wishing you success with your paper.” 

By the way, TeELepnony very shortly will begin the new 
serial story by the author of the “Uncle Dick” practical 
letters, to which reference was made in the April 19 
“Mail Bag” department. It will be the story of the ex- 
periences of a telephone manager of a typical American 
town covering every phase of the business. The author 
desires it to be generally known that the theoretical sub- 
jects and practical cases discussed are arranged without 
consideration of chronological order. Neither is there 
to be any attempt at “fine writing.” The subject matter 
has been collected in various parts of the wide field of 
telephoney and re-arranged to suit the imaginary condi- 
tions at Craneville, the mythical, but typical, town where 
the scene is laid. The various points for discussion and 
explanation will be taken up as they are most liable to 
take place in the general conduct of such a plant. Care 
will be taken to avoid the use of signs, co-signs, hiero- 
gylphics and equations, as the characters in the story are 
but average men to whom such things are unintelligible. 
The author does not assume that the readers of TELEPHONY 
are lacking in intellect, but does assume that a majority 
of them have not been favored with the opportunity of 
studying higher mathematics and electrical engineering. 
In actual practice the author has found that algebraic 
formulas are difficult to remember, while if the same 
can be transcribed in the mind by a simple word statement 
it is easily recalled when occasion requires. In other 
words, an endeavor will be made to place the theoretical 
principles of telephone practice before the reader by us- 
ing elementary terms throughout. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Expansion Year Exhibition at Toronto, Canada. 


One of the greatest exhibition events on the American 
continent this year will be the Canadian National Exhibition 
to be held at Toronto, Canada, from Aug. 23 to Sept. 8 in 
honor of the expansion of the natural resources of Canada. 
Exhibits will be made by the provinces, comprising com- 
prehensive displays of all that Canada makes, grows or 
mines. It is said that the exhibition will also include 
America’s greatest live stock show. To keep the aesthetic 
balance there will be a splendid exhibit of art from Britain, 
Germany, United States and Canada. The music will be 
furnished by the Band of the Irish Guards which will play 
popular favorites of the bands of His Majesty’s Brigade 
of Guards. A brilliant pyrotechnic spectacle will be the 
“Burning of Rome” and there will be chariot races and 
other sports of the Roman empire. Each evening’s enter- 
tainment will close with a magnificent display of fireworks. 


One of the prominent exhibitors at this exposition will 
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Phoney Bill’s Various Methods of Expansion. 


be the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. which will 
have a comprehensive display in the Process Building, the 
same as in previous years. This company will be the only 
American Independent telephone manufacturing concern 
to exhibit on this occasion. The company has always at- 
tracted attention and high praise by its exhibit. 

It will interest all friends of Phoney Bill to know that 
he will be on hand at the exhibition for the expansion of 
the inner man. Besides he’s a good scout and has done 
much to put Stromberg-Carlson on the map in Canada. 

Toronto is a fine, progressive Canadian city which seems 
homelike to a citizen of the United States and yet has 
enough of the difference noticeable between cities of “the 
States” and of the Dominion to give it a touch of foreign 
charm. It is evident that a trip to the exhibition will be 
a good one for anybody to make and all transportation 
lines will run excursions. The Toronto branch office of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., at No. 23 
Richmond street will keep open house for visitors and 
the company informs us that it should be made the head- 
quarters of all visitors to Toronto and to the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 





On the Coast. 


It’s a strange thing that when “the Coast” is mentioned 
one almost invariably thinks of the Pacific coast. Of course 
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this isn’t the only coast. Still we continue to call it “the 
Coast,” and also always think of it in connection with big 
things. One reason is because they have done “big” things 
out there always, and another reason is that they are still 
doing them “big” and probably always will, for it’s a big 








Up-to-Date Ericsson Boosters on the Coast. 


country of tremendous distances, tremendous business, 
tremendous investment, and beyond it the biggest ocean. 
Why should’t we think of it, therefore, as “big” 
nected with “bigness’ in all things. : 

One of the big concerns which is doing big things in a 
big way on the coast is Hughson & Merton, Inc., with 
offices at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland. They 
have been there so long that everyone knows them—in 
fact, most of the people on the coast probably think that 
Hughson & Merton have been part of the “big scheme”’ ever 
since the coast was invented. 

Tremendous distances are interesting and important from 
the freight standpoint particularly and anyone who has ever 
been out to the coast to try to sell anything, knows that the 
minute a salesman begins to talk orders-the man wants to know 
where his company carries its stock on the coast, or who 
handles it. One who has ridden across the desert during 
July or August, has a very fair idea of what a terrific dis- 
tance it is from “back east,” and readily understands how 
impatient the “natives” out there get when their shipments 


and con- 
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Display in Hughson & Merton’s San Francisco Store. 


take anywhere from three weeks to two months to reach 
them. At the same time you can’t blame the railroad—not 
after you have been over it once yourself. 

Excuses don’t do on the coast, however, and so no mat- 
ter how far it is they don’t want the stuff unless deliveries 
can be made so that they can use them the same year, or 
at least in the same generation. This makes it almost 
imperative that everyone have stock on the coast if he 
wants to do business there; hence Hughson & Merton’s 
popularity and hence the Ericsson agency which Hughson 
& Merton have exclusively, for the whole coast. 
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Not the smallest of the big things out there is the tele- 
phone industry, especially from an operating point of view. 
They have big companies and lots of them and the tele- 
phone companies cover a big territory and cover it well. 
They are also a discriminating lot of operating companies 
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Hughson & Merton’s Los Angeles Store. 


and they know good stuff when they see it. So do Hughson 
& Merton. This, it is claimed, is the reason why Ericcson 
apparatus has been placed in the hands of the old, well- 
known, responsible company, Hughson & Merton, with 
three branches, three stores, any number of salesmen and 
a “big stock.” They get their stock in carloads, which is 
a saving, and they carry it in the three stores, another 
saving—the first a saving in money, and the second a sav- 
ing in time, and a big one in both cases. 

The fact that Hughson & Merton is a prosperous, up-to- 
date concern, is evidenced by the illustrations shown in 
this article. 

One interesting picture shows the display of Ericsson 
apparatus in the San Francisco store and this is proof 








Hughson & Merton’s Portiand Office and Store. 


enough that the company is true to its first, last and only 
telephone love—Ericsson apparatus. 

Incidentally, speaking of big things, did you ever meet 
Harkness, of Hughson & Merton? He’s big every way 
you look at him, and his fat, good-natured laugh is just as 
big as his body. Then there are Brown, Cowan, Miller, 
Spann, Johnstone, Hill, Race, McIntyre, Best, Harper, 
Schaeffer, Dowling, Walsh and Stapleton, a big hearted, 
good natured, aggressive, live bunch that can take care of 
your wants in almost any line if you happen to be in the 
telephone operating field. 





Switchboard Illumination. 

H. W. Johns Manville Co., with headquarters in New 
York and with agencies in 24 of the principal cities of the 
United States, has issued an illustrated folder on the 
Frink and J-M Linolite systems of illumination for central 
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station switchboards and for telephone switchboards. The 
development of this system was designed to provide light 
of exceptional quality and intensity over instruments that 
record electrical measurements in order to make quick 
and accurate reading possible. 

Frink reflectors for central station switchoards are made 
continuous to run the entire length of the board with 
frame work constructed of plain metal, brass, bronze or 
copper, lined with special silvered ripple glass with angles 
arranged to evenly distribute the light over the entire sur- 
face, thus eliminating all shadows. They are fitted with 
special glass diffusing doors which eliminate glare and re- 
flection from the glass faces and polished parts of electrical 
instruments. These reflectors are made to cover the J-M 
Linolite lamps, which consist of a one-inch tube nearly a 
foot long, with filament running the entire length of the 
tube. When these lamps are burned end to end in Frink 
reflectors, a continuous line of light is obtained. 

Frink reflectors for telephone switchboards are the same 
in design and appearance as for central stations except that 
they are smaller. The ground glass diffusing doors, it is 
declared, not only overcome glare and reflection in the 
eyes, but also eliminate heat from the head of the operator. 
On large boards it is desirable to run reflectors in a con- 
tinuous line the entire length of the board. On one-station 
boards the reflectors are made in one or two sections, ac- 
cording to the size of the board. 





Good Business in Switchboards. 

Exceptionally good business is reported by the Cracraft, 
Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill., for the month of July, 
which is supposed to be the dullest telephone month of 
the year. Switchboard orders were received from all parts 
of the country. 

The Minneapolis Rural Telephone Association of Min- 
neapolis Kan. which is making extensive improvements to 
its plant, has ordered a two-position 300-line, code No. 2- 
A-300 switchboard fully equipped, together with 50 tele- 
phones and all necessary construction material required 
to re-build the lines. 

Another two-position 300 line board fully equipped went 
to Vandalia, Mo., and one with 180 lines provided for, to 
Scottsburg, Ind. Barneveld, Wis., Silex, Mo., Yuba, Wis., 
and Fredericksburg, Ind., have installed standard Cracraft, 
Leich 100-line boards during the past two weeks. A 150- 
line board has just been furnished for Odon, Ind., and 50- 
line boards for Hillsoro, N. H., and Baker, N. D. 

The Automaphone P. B. X. system which the Cracraft, 
Leich Co. has recently placed on the market, has been 
very favorably received. The Home Telephone Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Bardons & Oliver, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have installed code No. 6-A-20 desk type switchboards 
equipped for the operation of 20 lines, and have also in- 
stalled a sufficient number of automaphones to give the 
required service. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., of Mitchell, Ind., has 
ordered a code No. 8-A-40 automaphone P. B. X. desk 
with 27 lines installed and automaphones for operation 
therewith. 

The Grant Company Telephone Co., of Big Stone, S. D., 
has installed automaphones on its entire system. The 
first order of this company called for 60 automaphones; ad- 
ditional sets will be added as soon as these are connected. 

Many other magneto exchange companies are falling in 
line and installing this efficient instrument. 





Rock Island Dry Battery Plant Purchased. 
The Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. has purchased the 
business and plant of the Rock Island Battery Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and took possession on August 1. This 














August 2, 1913. 


important move will not mean the discontinuation of the 
Rock Island dry battery, for this battery will be manufac- 
tured in addition to the Red Seal, Hi-Up, Blue Seal and 
Mesco batteries, now manufactured by the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co. 





Hemingray Glass Insulators. 

A very attractive 55-page catalogue devoted to standard 
glass insulators has just been issued by the Hemingray 
Glass Co., whose factory is located at Muncie, Ind., and 
offices at Covington, Ky. Each of the various insulators 
made by this company is shown by means of a phantom 
view, and by a drawing with essential dimensions. The 
insulators shown cover a wide range of service, including 
those suitable for telephone and telegraph purposes. Every 
insulator made by this company is made with drip points 
for the reason, it is stated, that they give better efficiency. 
A uaumber of deep groove, double petticoat insulators are 
shown made in amber, blue and crystal colors for identify- 
ing lines. The company states that the services of its en- 
gineering department are freely offered for the develop- 
ment of new ideas on glass insulation and that it will glad- 
ly investigate and render expert opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of manufacturing in glass, any new designs sub- 
mitted. 





August Number of “Automatic Telephone.” 

The August number of “Automatic Telephone,” the month- 
ly house organ issued by Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, 
made its appearance on August 1, and like the two preceding 
numbers, presents articles of real interest to those engaged in 
telephone work. The announcement of sales aggregating 6,500 
lines of automatic equipment shows that the adoption of this 
type of apparatus is steadily progressing. Two articles, one 
reviewing recent labor legislation affecting women workers, 
and the effect such laws are having upon the telephone indus- 
try, and another comparing the relative safety of public util- 
ity securities for investors, present themes of increasing im- 
portance to telephone company officials. The series of articles 
dealing with technical subjects begun in previous issues are 
continued and should prove valuable to the men engaged in the 
operation of telephone exchanges. 





National Tube Co. Enters Electrical Conduit Field. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that com- 
mencing August 1, 1913, the company will enter the elec- 
trical conduit field. It has contracted with the National 
Metal Molding Co. and the Safety-Armorite Conduit Co., 
both of Pittsburgh, Pa., to manufacture and sell this prod- 
uct as its agents, under their various brands. The product 
will also be sold on the “Pittsburgh basing discount” plan 
in the same manner as all wrought pipe for other purposes 
has been sold for the past 13 years. 





Automatic Equipment for Argentine Republic. 

Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, has just received an or- 
der for 5,000 lines of automatic telephone equipment to be 
installed in Rosario, Argentine Republic, from the Automatic 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool and London. Rosario 
is the third city in that country to adopt automatic apparatus, 
a 1,000 line exchange being in operation in La Plata, a sea 
coast town near Buenos Aires, while a 2,000 line installation 
at Cordoba, one of the large interior cities, is nearing com- 
pletion. 





Detroit Leads in Calls Per Day Per Telephone. 
That Detroit is one of the most progressive cities in the 
country in telephone equipment and service was contended 
by General Manager Arthur von Schlegell, of the Michigan 
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State Telephone Co., at a recent public hearing of the De- 
troit council committee on public utilities. 

“Detroit,” he said, “is the ninth city in the country in 
population, yet she is fifth in the number of telephones in 
use. Only New York and Chicago are ahead of us in the 
number of calls a year. This is a remarkable situation and 
must indicate that our task is tremendous. In fact, Detroit 
has more calls a day per telephone than any city in the 
country. Only three other cities in the country have more 
party lines, 50 per cent. of our people using this service. 
The business men have been slow in installing private 
switchboards, only 15 per cent. in comparison with 50 per 
cent. in the other large cities.” 

He added that the growth of the city had been so steady 
that no effort had been made to get new subscribers, the 
natural increase being as much as the company could han- 
dle. 





Opinion of California Commission on Discounting Bills. 
In a recent opinion granting to J. H. Evans, who operates 
a telephone system at Paterson, Stanislaus county, Cal., a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity for the extension 
of his system in Stanilaus county, the Railroad Commission of 
California makes the following interesting comment: 


“J. H. Evans has submitted to the commission for its ap- 
proval the schedule of rates which he intends to put into 
effect in the territory which, if this application is granted, 
he will be permitted to serve. The following provision is con- 
tained in this schedule of rates: ‘Rates are monthly and pay- 
able in advance, and 25 cents discount will be allowed on all 
rental bills (except for farmer service and mileage rates) if 
paid on or before the sixth day of the current month.’ 

At the hearing upon this aplication, J. H. Evans indicated 
that he did not regard this 25 cents discount on the prompt pay- 
ment of bills as a rate, nor that it was based upon any legiti- 
mate operating expense. He testified that he had no collectors 
at present and did not contemplate having any in the future. 
This 25 cents discount is arbitrary and would amount to a 
considerable increase in revenue if the consumers failed to 
pay before the date specified. While I do not think this prac- 
tice should be entirely condemned, it should be used merely 
to enforce prompt payment of bills, thereby saving operating 
expenses in the collection of such bills, but in no event should 
the discount be so large that it can be used as a revenue pro- 
ducing device. I believe also that when this practice is per- 
mitted it should not take the form of a discount of the bill, 
but should take the form of an additional charge for the non- 
payment of the bill by a certain time. 

I recommend that the rate schedule submitted to J. H. 
Evans be so that each rate shall appear 25 cents less than as 
submitted in the schedule, and also that J. H. Evans be per- 
mitted to make an additional charge upon all bills which are 
not paid by the 10th day of each current month, such addi- 
tional charge to be 10 per cent of the amount of the bill for 
the current month.” 





Oregon Commission Can Order Physical Connection. 

The Oregon Commission has dismissed a request made by 
Cc. P. Bowman and others who own a telephone line in eastern 
Oregon and who desired an order compelling the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to grant physical connection with their 
line, the commission holding that the connection in question 
is not a public necessity. However, the commission rules, in 
this case, that it has authority to direct physical connection 
between telephone companies. 





Tennessee Commission Rules Against Rate Cutting. 

The Tennessee Railroad Commission, after a hearing 
upon the complaint of the Houston County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Erin, Tenn., has ordered the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telephone Co. to cease charging rates 
for telephone exchange service in Houston county less 
than the rates of the complainant company. Both com- 
panies are charged to refrain from allowing free exchange 
service to any of their patrons in the future. 











The Telephone Engineer’s Imaginary Mexican Escapade 


In Which Our Hero Invents a Pocket Wireless Telephone Instrument, Acts as a Spy in a Mexican Battle, Holds 
Conversations With His Friends While in the Enemy’s Ranks and—— 
Wakes Up! Second Installment 


By J. D. Archer 


After what seemed hours of impatient waiting to Bemis, 
gray streaks in the eastern sky heralded the coming of 
dawn, and from his place of concealment in the dense un- 
dergrowth he was surprised to detect the moving form 
of a sentinel not more than thirty paces distant. He lay 
still for several moments debating in his mind as to the 
best course to pursue when he was suddenly startled by the 
approach of measured footsteps to his left. Looking in 
that direction he beheld a corporal at the head of a squad 
of six federal soldiers. They advanced to the point where 
the sentinel was stationed, and salutes were exchanged, 
while one of the six exchanged places with the guard, and 
at the quick command of the corporal, the squad moved 
away in rhythmic step and disappeared in a thicket to the 
right. 

“Aha!” muttered the engineer. “The guard has been 
changed, which leaves a good hour at least in which to do 
some dirty work.” 

He crept to a point within a few steps of where the sen- 
tinel must pass on his beat, and drawing a 45 Colt from 
his pocket, waited. He did not have long to wait, and as 
the unsuspecting Mexican passed, he sprang from his hid- 
ing place and dealt him a stunning blow on the head with 
the butt of his weapon, beneath which he dropped in a 
heap on the ground. 

It was but the work of a moment to appropriate the uni- 
form of the unconscious soldier, and this done, Bemis ad- 
vanced cautiously in the direction of the city, carrying his 
own clothes with him and leaving the sentinel bound and 
gagged in the shade of a clump of bushes. He had not 
proceeded far when he was able to discern a second picket, 
and again secreting himself to watch the figure pass to and 
fro, marked the direction of his beat and sought a position 
from which to ambush him. At length he decided that the op- 
portunity was at hand, and springing forward, made a heavy 
swing at the soldier’s head with the butt of his pistol. This, 
while the same stroke that had served him so well in the 
first encounter, was not so successful in this instance, for 
as he struck, the Mexican unconsciously turned his head 
so that the descending blow missed his head and fell upon his 
musket with such force as to knock it to the ground. The 
next instant the two men were met in a hand to hand en- 
counter. Backward and forward they pressed and at length 
went down together, the engineer underneath. Over and 
over they rolled, each well nigh strangled by the dust cast 
up by their conflict. The struggle continued, the two be- 
ing well matched in physical strength, and it is doubtful 
how the fight would have terminated had not an unforseen 
thing occurred. Unconsciously, they had struggled to the 
edge of a chasm some 15 or 20 feet in depth and without 
warning rolled over the brink together, landing at the bot- 
tom with a crash, the engineer on top. The Mexican’s 
head fell heavily upon the rocks, his hold relaxed and he 
lay motionless. Bemis, too, lay for several minutes dazed 
by his fall, then he arose and after,a careful examinztion 
found that aside from a rough shaking up he was uninjured. 
He surveyed the unconscious form ruefully. 

“Sorry, old chap. Nothing against you personally, but 
in the cause of science it had to be done,” he muttered, as 
he turned and resumed his way in the direction of the city. 


It was still early morning and no one was stirring as he 
entered the outskirts of the metropolis, and having passed 
both picket lines in safety, and being attired in the uniform 
of a federal Mexican soldier, he now pressed forward with 
greater confidence. 

Before him was the outpost of the federal army peace- 
fully encamped, and beyond this he was able to recognize 
the famed barracks of the loyal regulars of the army of 
Mexico. 

Bemis made a wide detour of the encampment and passed 
boldly into the city. 

Putting his hand into one of the pockets of the coat 
taken from the sentinel, he found and drew forth several 
pieces of Mexican currency the denominations of which 
he was comparatively ignorant. 

“Welcome home, old college chums. I need you in my 
business badly just now,” he apostrophized, as he weighted 
the coins in his palm. 

Upon nearing the center of the business district he spied 
a dilapidated building three stories in heighth, the door of 
which had fallen partially inward and was supported by a 
single hinge. Glancing quickly up and down the street to 
make certain that he was not observed, he pushed the door 
open and stepped inside. Once inside, he proceeded to in- 
vestigate and explore. A rickety pair of stairs led to the 
second floor, and another on up to the third. Here he 
came upon a tumble down couch in one corner which ap- 
peared as though it had been recently occupied. 

“Some poor devil has been making his home here—per- 
chance an inventor to whom civil war presents no vital 
opportunity,” he observed, as he passed on to the next 
room. He walked to the window of the next room and 
was pleased to discover that it overlooked the federal en- 
campment and a panoramic view of the entire northern half 
of the city 

“Bully!” he ejaculated. “Now to establish connections 
with my army.” 

Taking his wireless instrument from its case, he exposed 
the bulb, pressed the button, and a moment later recognized 
a familiar “hello” in his receiver. 

“Hello! Is that you, Manning?” 

“Surest thing you know, old top. Began to think you 
had met up with a federal who had blood in his eye.” 

“You were right in the premises, Dick, but I am some- 
thing of an eye specialist, you know, and I removed the 
offending blood, for the time being at least.” 


“What! Do you mean to say that you really killed a 
fellow?” 

“No-o-o. Didn’t kill him. Just put him to sleep. Had 
to do it. I rushed both the outer and inner pickets, Plugged 


the first one before he saw me, and the second one I met 
face to face. Had a jolly good fight. I thought I was a dead 
dog once, as he had me down, when all of a sudden we 
toppled over a ledge and when we struck bottom he was 
underneath and broke my fall. Mighty good of him, wasn’t 
it? I’m in the city now, however, and have my headquar- 
ters in an old three-story shack where I can keep an eye 
on the entire federal situation. I shall sneak out and skir- 
mish for a supply of provisions. I found a few Mexican 
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jinglers on the last gink I put to sleep. Will report de- 
velopments. Keep the bulb exposed.” 

“All right. All right. I'll keep the bulb exposed, but 
don’t expose that ‘bean’ of yours too often, some ambitious 
federal may mistake it for a practice target.” 

“They'll find it a hard nut, Dick. Goodbye.” 

“Adios, Senor Bemis.” 

Bemis secreted the instrument carefully under his coat 
and went out to reconnoiter. He purchased some fruit and 
other edibles at a small out-of-the-way vender’s stand, af- 
ter which he spent the remainder of the day loitering about 
the city, making a mental diagram of the fortifications and 
noting such points as appeared most susceptible to attack 
by the rebel forces. 

Several times it occurred to him that he was being fol- 
lowed, but as he could see no one at any time, he attributed 
his uneasiness to the fact that he was a trifle nervous. 

As dusk began to settle in the streets, he returned to 
the vender’s stand and purchased another supply of pro- 
visions, and then made his way back to the deserted build- 
ing. 

He partook of food by the light of his small pocket lamp, 
improvised a bed of straw and, using the roll of clothing as 
a pillow, fell asleep. 

After the lapse of what seemed to me but a few mo- 
ments, he was awakened by a creaking noise at the entrance 
of the building. Cautiously drawing himself to a sitting 
posture, he listened. The noise continued. He stole noise- 
lessly toward the door. Suddenly there came a loud creak- 
ing sound and the door was shoved inward, and a man’s 
form wriggled through the opening and moved with cat 
like agility toward the stairway. Upon reaching this, he 
ascended quickly, and disappeared from view. By listening 
intently, the engineer could detect a slight measured creak- 
ing-of timber which told that the fugitive, whoever he was, 
was climbing the second flight of steps. 

The darkness had been too intense to admit of a good 
view of the person, and Bemis was somewhat mystified as 
to what course he could pursue. Finally he decided to fol: 
low him. Removing his shoes, he stole up the first flight 
and secreted himself at the landing and waited, determined, 
if possible, to learn the meaning of his midnight caller’s 
visit. 

As he waited, straining his ears to catch the faintest 
sound that would furnish a clue, the door below creaked 
omniously and swung backward, and from his place of con- 
cealment he discerned the forms of several soldiers in uni- 
form steal in one after the other. 

For a moment they paused and listened, then a small 
dark lantern shot its rays about the room until it fell upon 
the stairway, and then all was in darkness again, and an 
instant later the noise of creaking timbers told that they too 
were ascending the stairway. 

Our hero debated hurriedly in his mind as to what he had 
best do. To seek the second landing might mean to walk 
into the face of an unfriendly series of bullets; to remain 
where he was would mean discovery, capture and probable 
death as a rebel spy. 

Being a man of quick decisions, however, he chose the 
former alternative and was a few seconds later stealing up 
the last stairway. Seeking the room he had visited earlie: 
in the day, he pushed the door to, and, weapon in hand, 
awaited the encounter. 


“Sh—h! Who goes there?” breathed a tense whisper al- 
most in his ear, as a pistol point rested coldly against his 
cheek. 

Bemis started back in astonishment. 

“A friend,” he gasped in response. 

“Shades of Socrates! Another American.’ Are they after 
your skull to nail to the city gate, too?” 
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“I presume they'll take it if they get a chance.” 

“Are you game?” 

“Well, this is a trifle out of my line, but I reckon I'll 
stand pat.” 

“Good. How many are there of them?” 

“Five came in.” 

“All right. It’s nry game. Let me ahead.” 

This dialogue completed, the two waited in breathless 
silence as they heard the guarded approach of footsteps on 
the second stairway. 

“When I say ‘ready’ make a smash at the first one that 
comes through the door and I’ll take care of the second one. 
Don’t shoot unless you have to. Sabe?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” ‘ 

A step on the landing told that the first one had reached 
the top. Through the tiny crack in the door a beam of 
light told that they were again using the lantern to get 
their bearings. 

Then with quick, silent steps they approached the door- 
way, drew it softly open, and entered one at a time. 

“Ready,” broke forth the tense command. The engineer 
struck out with all his strength at the first shadowy form 
that cleared the doorway, and from the sheer force of the 
blow, knew that he had scored, and the form fell limply ic 
a heap just as a second sound told that a heavy pistol butt 
had encountered the cranium of the soldier who followed 
him, 

Then a terrific scuffling told that the unknown fugitive 
had closed with the third comer, and simultaneously heavy 
foot steps on the stairs announced the approach of the 
two who had remained on guard below. 

(To be Continued.) 





Shortage of Operators Overcome in Flood District. 

The difficulties of the Central Union Telephone Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, due to inability to secure competent operators 
following the March floods, have been overcome by means 
of appeals through the press. Last month the telephone 
operators’ school at Dayton shows an enrollment of 30 young 
women, which is the high water mark for the institution. The 
course of instruction covers approximately four weeks’ train- 
ing and is theoretical and practical. The 124 operators of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. will receive increases in their 
pay beginning August 1. The minimum pay of operators is 
now $25 per month and compensation runs as high in some 
instances as $50 per month. The increase amounts to approxi- 
mately $5 per month. 





Interstate Company to Hold Chicago Bell to Contract. 


General Manager L. C. Griffetts of the Interstate Independ- 
ent Telegraph & Telephone Co., of Aurora, IIl., is declared 
to have announced that should the Illinois Tunnel Co. sell 
out to the Bell interests legal action will be started to com- 
pel the Chicago Telephone Co. to provide connection with 
the lines of the Interstate company at the Chicago city ‘limits. 
The Interstate company now has connection with the auto- 
matic system of the Illinois Tunnel Co. under a 49 year con- 
tract, and if the latter property passes to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. it is held that the Chicago Telephone Co. will be 
bound to fulfill the terms of the contract. 





Pole Removal Orders at Lansing, Mich. 


In order to rid the streets of many of the poles, which are 
now declared unsightly, the city attorney of Lansing, Mich., 
has notified the Consumers’ Power Co., to remove certain 
poles and erect high poles in their stead. The two telephone 
companies have been ordered to place their wires in cables 
and to use the poles of the power company in one section 
of the city. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personals. 


M. P. Witcox, of Duluth, Minn., has been local manager 
of the Mesaba Telephone Co., at Grand Rapids, succeeding 
E. J. Micha who resigned to accept a position with a min- 
ing concern. 

T. A. Brooks, local manager for the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Bakersville, Cal., has been promoted to the 
San Francisco office. He will be succeeded by G. C. Gross, 
of San Francisco. 

S. H. McFarvanp, formerly district plant chief for the 
Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Aurora, 
has recently been appointed manager of the Abingdon Tele- 
phone Co., at Abingdon, III. 

L. D. Brarnarp has been appointed manager of the Home 
Telephone Co.’s office at Dunkirk, N. Y., to succeed Geo. H. 
Bernard who has been transferred to the division commer- 
cial manager’s department at Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. Vance Lang, president of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Denver, Colo., has been pro- 
moted to the position of chief adviser for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters in New York 
city. 

A. D. Grauam, for the past six years manager of the 
Albuquerque, N. M., exchange of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has resigned in order to devote his 
time to other interests. He will be succeeded by J. B. Rey- 
nolds of Santa Fe. 

T. L. Dean, an official of the Brazos Valley Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Waco, Texas, has been appointed manager 
of the Ellis County Independent Telephone Co., at Ennis, 
Texas, succeeding A. L. Burge, who has retired to engage 
in another line of business. 


Obituary. 

J. Y. CorrMan, owner of the Chehalis Telephone System, 
at Chehalis, Wash., died recently at the age of 66 years. 

Joun H. McLeop, formerly vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., died recently in Romeo, Mich., following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. McLeod’s health has been fail- 
ing for a long time and he has been retired from business since 
he severed his connection with the telephone company six 
years ago. 

R. M. Ferris, chief engineer of the New York Telephone 
Co., was drowned recently while bathing at Siasconsett Beach, 
Nantucket, Mass. Mr. Ferris was 38 years of age and has 
served the telephone company for 15 years. He was a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Riverview Military Academy. He was also an associate mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Construction. 

Wuittier, Cat.—lIt is reported that the Whittier Home 
Telephone Co. will extend into the Happy Valley district, and 
also into North Whittier Heights. 

Asotin, WasH.—A. H. Graves, owner of the local telephone 
system, contemplates the construction of a telephone line from 
this city to Rogersburg. The line will be approximately 24 
miles long. og 
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Lewis 
county recently granted a franchise to the Pleasant View Tele- 
phone Co. for the construction of telephone lines along certain 
roads of this county. 


CHEHALIS, WaAsH.—The county commissioners of 


Financial. 

CANADIAN, OKLA.—The Canadian County Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its charter and increased the capital 
stock from $1,000 to $4,000. 

Brookvit_E, Pa.—The Summerville Telephone Co. 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 

DuncANNON, Pa.—The Lost Creek Valley Rural Telephone 
Co. has increased the capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. B. 
Stiles Duncan, is treasurer. 

Crawrorp, TEx.—The Crawford Telegraph & Telephone Co 
has increased its capital stock from $16,000 to $18,000. 


has in- 


Franchises. 

WINTER HAVEN, FtAa.—The Lake Region Telephone Co. has 
secured franchises from the villages of Chubb (Mail at Far- 
go) and Auburndale. 

Datton, GA.—The city council has voted to extend the fran- 
chise of the Dalton Telephone Co for a period of 20 years, 
the present franchise expiring within a short time. The com- 
pany is planning extensive improvements, incurring the expen- 
diture of several thousand dollars. 

Hesron, Itt.—The McHenry County Telephone Co. has asked 
the city council for a franchise to operate in this city. 

San Benito, Tex.—The city council has granted a 50-year 
franchise to the S. A. Robertson Co. for telephone, water, 
light and power purposes. Mr. Robertson is president of the 
San Venito Light & Water Co., which is now operating those 
utilities. 

Elections. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Rochester, 
Syracuse & Utica Telephone Co. has been held and the follow- 
ing directors were elected: FF. G. Wood and C. H. Poole of 
Utica, William Nottingham, H. F. Stevens, W. W. Nicholson 
and S. C. Ormsbee of Syracuse, and J. L. Haman of New 
York. At a subsequent meeting of the directors Mr. Nichol- 
son was elected president, Mr. Stevens vice-president and Mr. 
Ormsbee secretary-treasurer. 

Muncy, Pa.—The West Branch Bell Telephone Co. recently 
held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
Chas. E. Vermilya, vice-president; Frank M. Opp, secretary 
and treasurer, and E. Robb Swenk, general manager. The 
directors are: J. M. Bailey, J. R. Glass, R. K. Reeder, F. M. 
Opp, E. R. Swenk and C. E. Vermilya, Muncy; E. B. Fowler, 
W. A. Smith and D. W. Shollenberger, Montgomery; W. H. 
Nicely, Dewart, and P. K. Smith, Watsontown. 


Miscellaneous. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Steuben County Electric Telephone 
Co. has changed its name to the Home Telephone Co. 
Warsaw, N. Y.—The Wyoming County Telephone Co. has 
been sold to the New York Telephone Co. 


STILLWATER, O.—The Covington Home Telephone Co. has 
changed its name to the Stillwater Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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